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THE 


ROCK TOMBS 


CHAPTER 


OF . EL 


AMARNA, 


EL AMARNA, 


1. Tor Srre. 


From a point opposite the town of Melliwi, 
183 miles above Ciro, to ® point apposite 
Monfalut—that is to say, between the villages 
of El Bersheh und Maabdeh on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, a distance of about forty miles 
—the enstern mountains rise so directly from the 
river bank as to forbid either a continuous 
highway or cultivation, ‘The single break in 
this line of hill is formed by the plain of 1 
Anurna, which opens out immediately south of 
Sheikh Said, extending some three miles back 
from the river and twice that distance along it. 
Tt devives its name from the Beni Arvin, a 
nomad Arab clan which at some time prior to 
1787! settled here on hoth sides of the river, 
but, with hereditary attachment to the desert, 
kept most of their villages on the east bank. 
Beginning from the north, these are Nt Til, 
Hogg Qandil, El Amarieh, Hawata, Qosir. A 
village on the west bank retains the name of 
Beni Amrin, but the whole district is named 
Hl Amarna, and this term ean be applied as an 
nppellative to any of the villages in it. Hence 
Ket Til can, for better definition, be termed Til 
el Amarna, The temptation to interpret this 


' The Dane Novlen visited Eyypt in this 
moods the name Rene Ameen or Omarne, y 
comprolond unior this name an extent of counties 
wherein aro sitnated four villages 
nnother."* Travele in Egypt, vo. thy p. 


y near to one 


name as “Tell,” meaning a townemound, was 
jolded to by Wilkinson,* and when the 
village gained notoriety in 1888 by the discovery 
of cuneiform tablets in the adjacent rains, this 
corruption became widely current; so that Toll 
Amarna ik now 4 name as familiar to the 
| visitor as it is strange to the inhabitants, 
The genuine and comprehensive term Wl 
| Atmavna, however, is one very convenient to 
the archwologidt; for, long ages before the 
insignificant Bedouin occupation gave this name 
to the site, the I sven, guarded on all sides 
hy the mountains and the river front, had 
attracted a settlement of the utmost historic 
importance, the precious relies of which still 
keep it in fame, It was to this spot (no doubt 
then, as now, 4 clear plain of sand, with a thin 
strip of cultivation along the river-bank) that 
King Amenhotep IV. retived to give unhindered 
expression to his overmastoring ideals, Reli- 
gious and probably also political motives hnd 
impelled him to give special prominence to the 
deity Ra-Horakhti, and finally to transform that 
cult into & monotheistic and exclusive worship 
| of the sun under the name of the Aten (the solar 
| dixe), Adopting an attitude of especial hostility: 
to Amon, the god of Thebes, he assumed the 
name of Akhonaten, and, in tho fifth or sixth 
year of his reign, abandoned Thebes for a 


al 


Topography. of Thebes, 1885, p. 384, But the euins 
wor Bt TH do not form a fell or kom proper. 
u 
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more northerly site, Here, between the 
modern villages of Et Til and Hage Qundil, he 
built his capital, Alhetaten, and made it the 
centre of the new faith. ‘The sandy expanse is 
still sored by the broad roads swept for his 
chariot wheels, and the visitor who follows 
to-day these strange witnesses to tho durability: 
gs will find that they guide him to 
boundary tablets, which the King inseribed 
‘upon the mountain sides, or to the rock-tombs 
in which his officials were Inid to rest. The 
former, naturally, occur on all sides ; the tombs 
also nrg divided, one group lying in the hills 
which form the northern escarpment, another in 
tho south-eastern corner of the plain, They Ii 
in fact, whether by intention or not, at the 
points where n mountain track enters and leaves 
the plain, replacing the usual highway by the 
viver-side. This track diverges from the river 
hy n wady, immediately south of the tombs of 
Sheikh Satd (Deir Abu Fim), and, after crossing 
the ridge of the mountain, enters the plain of 
Fl Amarna through a bold gap in the line of 
hills. The northern tombs are scattered along 
the monntain-sides to right and left of this point, 
After crossing the plain, the road enters the 
mountains again by a very broad addy, which 
embouehes in the south-east corner of the plain, 
and it is in the low foot-hills at the mouth of 
this valley that the southern group of tombs, 
twenty-tivo in number, are cat out. (‘The road 
continues in the mountains till it finally emerges, 
near the tombs of Deir el Gebriwi, into the plain 
of which Ebnub is the centre.) Both groups 
lie « considerable distaneo from the villages on 
the river-bank. El Amarna is therefore a name 
which may fitly be attached to all the monu- 
ments of the plain! Tt may also for 
venience’ salie he applied to those few tombs 
(one of them royal) which lie far up a bold 


m= 


* The name has been adopted already by Lepsins, and 
by Professor Steindorff in the Inter editions of Baedeker. 


vavine at the back of the plain, forming a third 
group, 


| 2. Mistontoar, Coxxrerioss or van Stre, 


The district, which by this coup état of 
Akhenaten achieyed a sudden fame, relapsed 
almost as swiftly into unfrequented desert n 
quarter of a century later, ‘The ently death of 
the King involved the entire collapse of the 
movement and doomed its monuments to 
systematic destruction, Thus the fame of El 
Amarna consists solely in its memories of that 
day when the solitary plain became a chaneo 
bivoune in the march of history, filled for « 
moment with all the movement and colour of 
intense life, and then abandoned to a deeper 
silence, when the camp was hurriedly strn 
and the course of Egyptian history relapsed 
again into more wonted highways. The absence 
of Inter memorials suggests that its quietude 
was never again seriously disturbed, for the 
vuined townsite which lies north of Bt Til and 
® burial ground south of E} Amarieh are both of 
lute date and devoid of importance, There is 
evidence that in the Christian cra the northern 
mountains housed a very numerous Coptic 
population at one or more periods? The history 
of such settlemonts will probably never be more 
than guessed at, and, though it may engage our 
sympathies, it can searcely have had any: real 
significance, ‘hose Inter occupations have left 
searcely a vestige of written record; so that 
El Amara remains a witness to a single, yot 
singularly interesting, chapter of ancient history, 
But its monuments gain rather than lose value 
by this narrow limitation; the more beeanse, so 
far, no testimony outside of it has heen of any 
but very secondary importance as a clue to the 
mystery of this monotheistic movement in 


© The buildings ore generally attributed to the quarry 
imen engaged on the tombs, bt this is a quite inadequate 
| explanation, 


PREVIOUS WORK ON THE SITE. a 


Egypt, its sources, its personal inspiration, its 
significance, its fruits, ‘These memorials, then, 
cut in the living rock of the “fair mountain of 
Akhetaten,” and exposed continuously to the 
attacks of spite, ignorance and eupidity, as well 
as to the milder injuries for which time and 


chance are responsible, call for the most pains 


taking and solicitous record, 


Previous Work ox tHe Srre, 


‘There is probably no group of tombs in Egypt 
which has been the object of such repeated and 
successful reproduction as the rock tombs of 
El Amarna, Nearly all those early workers to 
whose patient Iabour or skilled draughtsman- 
ship Egyptologists are most deeply indebted, 
were drawn to those monuments, and expended 
protracted labour on them, Yet the result 
leaves much to be desired, and it is a matter of 
oop regret that so much of this devotion lias, 
by misfortune or isdirection, failed to be 
vifective. It is due to these workers, at any 
rate, that any copy designed to repliee theirs 
shall be complete, in the fullest sense. No 
doubt considerable labour might have been 
saved by the partial use of previous copies in 
the present publication ; but so much care must 
have been given to the avoidance of patchwork 
and error, as to greatly discount the relief 
gained, Moreover, when the accurate seizure of 
the smallest data is the essential need, time and 
patience can nearly always add a good deal to 
that which brilliance has more rapidly achieved, 
In addition to this, two of the finest copies exist 
only in pencil outline, often so faint and minute 
as to preclude accurate reproduction, ‘To such 
practical considerations, and not to any Inck of 
admiration for talented precursors, must it be 
set down that a new copy has been made 
throughout, even where, as in the tomb of 
Meryra, all the chief eubjects have already been 
drawn once and again by much amore skilful 


fingers. 


‘The evil reputation of the inhabitants of EL 
Amarna seems to have deterred early visitors 
from penetrating inland. Neither Nonprx nor 
Jomann mention the tombs, but the latter sug 
gested the identification of the rains with the 
ancient Psinaula, which was widely ndopted. 
Wixisson appears to have been the first 
scholar to visit the necropolis in modern times 
(1824),' but the southern tombs probably evaded 
notice louger, as they were almost buried in 
sand. Wilkinson's studies, published in * Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians” 
and other works, are entirely from the northern 
group, und almost confined to the tomb of 
Meryra? ‘The town site he identified with the 
Alabastyon of the ancients, aud early references 
to it must be sought under this name or that of 
Psinaula, 

‘The merit of having copied extensively in the 
tombs of El Amarna in the middle of Inst 
century must be divided between three ex- 
peditions and as muny nationalities, those of 
Hay, Nestor 1'Hore and Leestus. Of these, 
who worked, to judge by the results, with equal 
skill and industry, in much the same style, and 
with much the sume limitations, Lepsius, the 
Intest of the three, was alone fortunate or 
energetic enough to seeure publication for his 
material, The incomparable service which he 
thereby rendered to science entitles him to all 
the recognition which he and his condjutors 
have received; but as much admiration, if leas 
gratitude, may be spared for his predecessors, 


| ‘these grottoes I had the good fortine first to notion 
.y up the Nile in 1824, at which time they had 
not been visited by any modern traveller, and on m second 
Visit, in 1826, in company with Mr. Burton, we dis. 
eayerud in tho mountain bebind these yrottous w large 
nlahaster quarry, which led ns to believe the town near 
the modorn village of Tel Amara yas the Alabastron 
of the ancients.” —Eaxtracte from Hieroglyphicat Subjects, 


peal. 
Vol. is figs. 3, 


© Manners and Customs, od, 1878. 
114, 115, 116, 193, 197, 138, 140, 193, 218, 297, 241, 
fi, fig. 885; vol, id, plate xxii, 


| platen 


who had given to the-same task at least equal 
devotion, and a pencil as fucile, perhaps, as that 
of the Prussian dranghismen. It would be au 
invidious task to weigh anxiously the merits of 
these copies. But a special acknowledgment is 
due to Nestor 1’ Hore, whose endeavours towards 
a-complete record of the monaments on which 
lhe was engaged not only mnde a real advance 
on contemporary ideals, but have enabled us in 
great measure to make good the mutilations 
which the tomb has undergone since his day. 
For he included in his copies the difficult texts, 
which others made little or no attempt to 
secure.’ Unfortunately his work, which oc- 
cupied him “ thirty-five days of uninterrupted 
Jabour" early in 1839,* was confined almost 
entirely to the tombs of Et Til. 

Hay's extensive work remains, what it was 
in inception, a labour of love, Tt has never 
been utilized, except by the few who have 
sought out the treasure in the manuscript 
department of the British Museum.’ His 
copies were made about the year 1833, and 
Mr. Lavan, at lenst, was associated with him in 
the task. Hay was probably the first to copy 
in the southern tombs, as he refers to the tomb 
of Ay as “the tomb opened by me.” 

The beautiful plates engraved for the 
Deakmiler of Lerstes from the drawings which 
K, and M. Wesexnacn made during the 


hotes, and squeezes are preserved in 
the Bibliothique Nationale in seventeen volumes. ‘They 
furnished romgh woodeuts also for his Lettres Berites 
W Byypte, wed soveral of his finest drawings hase lately 
fheen reproduced by photography in Amélinean's Histoire 
de la aépulture, 

2 Lattres Revites, p. 
he also says, * Perstind 


, where, referring to the tombe, 


des institntions de I'Egypte, je n'ai pas hesité & on 
‘ontroprendre In copie tout entidre.” See also Letnoxxe, 
Towrnal des Sarants, 1849, pp, 513 and 602. 

® There wre abont soventy shoots of drawings from 
these tombs in the Additional MSS. of the British 
Museum, pols. 29,814 and 29,847. 
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Prussimm expedition in 1545* have naturally 
become the standard publiention of the monu- 
ments of El Amarna. But the confidence which 
they deservedly inspire in general makes more 
hecesuury a warning against 1 too confiding use 
of them in one particular. In the original 
drawings the draughtsmen were accustomed 
to leave the faces in rough outline only (except 
where the royal or principal figures were on 
a sufficiently large scale, or where individuality 
was strikingly shown) abandoning all attempt at 
finer characterisation. The engraver, however, 
in order to give vivacity to the subject, has 
restored to the fnce features of the type roughly 
indicated. The portraiture, therefore, has gene- 
rally little claim to exactness, and in particular 
the features of the King and Queen have been 
| inserted on such slender grounds that they must 
| be regarded in most eases as only skilful restora. 
tions. The faces of the royal pair, in the N. 
group of tombs at any rate, are =o much imuti- 
lated that even what appears of them in the 
plates of the present volume is often question- 
able; yet there is every proof that nothing 
| material has been lost in this respect since the 
days of the earliest copyists.* 


“1. D. iii. 91-111, The expedition, which inolnded 
the brothers Weidenbach (artists), Wild (2) and Erblam 
(architects) and Bonomi, worked on the site three days 
in September, 1843, and nine more in June, 1845, This 
activity, particularly as nearly all the plates ate signed 
hy E. Weidenbach, seems to me to honler on the stipor- 
human, especially when one adds to this the mass of 
notes made by Lepsius, which are of extraontinary 
accuracy. Iam indebted to the great kindness of Pro« 
fessor Sethe for there dates and for the loan of TD, 
Erginzuxgsband, ii. in manuscript. Cl. also Lavsts, 
Briefe, pp- 89 and 259, 

+ The writer is under a deep debt of obligation to the 
enrators of the Royal Museum, Berlin, for free necess to 
the original drawings of Lepsius and his largo colleotion 
of squeezes. ‘The squeezes (which for this tomb cover 
early All the seenes in LD. ii. 4-07) are in admirable 
condition. Wherever there has heett more than trffing 
loss since the visit of Lepsius the present plates have 
heen supplemented from his material, the squeezes being 
eonsulted wherever possible. Special nate will ho made 
of each ease of indebtedness, 


PREVIOUS WORK ON THE SITE, 6 


Tt may have been on his visit in Wilkinson's 
company in 1826 that Burrox made the 
extracts published in his Excerpta Hiero- 
glyphicn, plate vi. Cuasvoutos also took a 
fow notes of inscriptions in these tombs, but they 
are full of errors! “Hargis and Griuppox must 
lusve visited the site, as Prisse attributes to 
them the discovery of the great stela (v) in 1840. 
Somewhat Inter than Nestor I'Hote, Prtssr 
made studies in the tombs aud copied some of 
the boundary stelae, Au examination’ of the 
‘svenes in the Hixloire de Art Egyptiew® which 
ure also published in the Denkmiler of Lepsius 
will show that they are reproductions of the 
lntter with some amount of alteration. The 
portraiture of the royal fumily by Viuiens 
Srvamr, and his notes on the tombs, are quite 
worthless: but his volumes contain the only 


record of an important tomb of the reign at | 


Thebes. 

Many of the southern tombs remained wholly 
or partially buried until recently. In 1883 the 
work of clearanee was begun by M. Maspero, 
and many of the texts then discovered were 
published by M. Bouxtaxt, who also later wrote 
wdescription of the scenes in the tomb of 
Akhenaten’ In 1893 M. Grébaut completed 
the work, and furnished the inseribed tombs of 
both groups with iron doors. The texts con- 
tained in the newly opened tombs and three 
collited texts of the boundary stelae were then 
published by M. Darssy.* Much further work 
has been doue within recent years in both 
gioups by the Misstox Axcufonocigte 


' Natives, i. pp. 319 to 923. 

+ Histoire de UArt Byyptien, Tome 1., plates 
Tome H., plates 16, 22(%), 27. Monuments, plates 
Aly avy xv. bis 
Gleanings (1879), pp. 72, 72 Funeral Tent 
uy, an Egyptian Queen (1883), plates 19-21, 27.” Egypt 
after the War (1883), plates 15-21, 27 (repetition of 
above), 57, 

“Mi 
ps 1s, 

* Becueil de Tracuus, xv. p. 36. 


m Brangais, i pe. Recueil de Travan, avi. 


Francaise, aud « publication of the results 
under the auspices of MM. Bucarast, Lesnatw 
and Jiguirn is promised immediately. 

Already in the winter of 1892 a party had 
heen sent out by the Aucnaxoroaican SunvEr 
or Eoyrr under the leadership of P, E. Newberry 
to copy the northern group of tombs, but 
official permission was withdrawn after’ some 
preliminary work had been done and plans 
drawn by J. Newsrnny.* As in 1901 these 
important tombs still remained unpublished, 
the Egypt Exploration Fund again sought 
official countenance for their enterprise, The 
writer was entrusted with the task, and towards 
the end of that year proceeded to Egypt, where 
every facility for the discharge of his mission 
was readily given by M. Maspero, The tombs 
of Et Til were reached on January 10th, 1902, 
and a commencement was immediately made 


| with the largest and finest of them—the tomb 


of Meryra, The darkness of the inner chamber 
proved a serious drawback, so that fourteen 
weeks of continuous labour were occupied in 
gathering the material which is included in the 
present volume. Two further volumes will be 
necessary to complete the northern monuments, 
and it ix hoped to devote three successive 
memoirs to this enterprise, Any summary of 
results will therefore be reserved for the fital 
volume, the earlier memoirs being devoted to the 
full reproduction and description of the records. 

As the site and the period which if represents 
are so sharply defined, it may be permissible to 
refer to the archaeological work of Professor 
Perm: on the town site in 1892.7 A 
little luter, the Department of Antiquities 
uncovered a painted pavement in a building 
opposite Hawata, and removed it in) sections to 


* Archaeological Report, 1892-8, pp. 9-13, 

* See his Tell el Amarua (quoted in these volumes us 
T. A). A plan of the ruins will be found also in W: 
908, Manaore and Customs, i. pi. 300; Ls D. 
Puissei, Ltrs Byyptien, Tome 1., pl. 88. 
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the Cairo Museum. Particulars of the under- | excavation have not been made public, Renewed 
taking have not appeared. In 1891-2 M. attempts have been made to discover a pluce of 
Grébaut caused the royal tomb in the eastern | general burial for the period in the plain, but so 
wady to be cleared; but the results of the | far without success. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TOMB OF MERYRA DESCRIBED. 


1. Srrvatios. 


Tux general situation of the northern groups of 
tombs (tombs of Et Til) has been already 
noticed. As the present volume deals only 
with the tomb of Meryra,' the detailed enumera- 
tion of the rest will be given in connection with 
a map of the site in the next volume, Of the 
six inscribed tombs in this group, Nos. 1 and 2, 
(nos. 7 and 6 of Lepsius, belonging to Huya and 
‘Meryra IT2), lie on the river side of the gap in 
the hills before mentioned ; the rest are some 
distance away on the farther sic Of these Nos. 
3, 4 and 5 (Nos. 4, 3.and 2 of Lepsius, belonging 
to Ahmes, Meryra, and Ventu,) lie near one 
another. No. 6 (No. | of Lepsius, belon; 
Panehesy) is at some distance eastwards along 
the clift. They all look approximately sonth,* 
and are cut in the steep rockeface which 
is found about two-thirds of the way up the 
slope to the desert plateau. 


{The nate is spelt in eight different ways. © RQ 
ease 


or is most frequent, but is varied by 
=We, SNS Sle Fi 
si =r) Sst el 
On, =o 
1 mec 


2 "The namo is so spelt that it could be read Kheshi by 
Aundlinowu (ey. Histoire de la Sepultare ii. p.608). As the 
tombs is later in date, T shall designate its oceupant ax 
Moryra IL ‘The numbering adoptetl is that officially 
given to the tombs and used in Baedeker's most recent 
editions. ‘The older numeration of Lepsius began at the 
other end of theseries. For amap of the range see Petite 
7. A,, plate xxxv. 

For convenience of description it is ussuined that they 
foe ubsolute south. 


2, Isauntes to tue Tons. 


‘This fine tomb was us little spared as the rest 
when, soon after the death of the king, his 
heresies were avenged by the mutilation of the 
Aten, of the faces and figures of the royal pair, 
and of the cartouches of all three. The erasure 
has been =o thorough in most instances as to 
leave scarcely a feature of King or Queen re- 
maining, despite the deep relief of the sculpture ; 
but it appears to have been confined to theso 
points, the names, faces, and figures of the 
princesses being usually spared. The faces, 
generally, inthe tombs have indeed suffered more 
injury than other parts of the senlptures; but 
this may be due to Inter Christian or Mobam- 
medan antipathy to portraiture. At the period 
or periods when the tombs were occupied us 
dwellings or transformed inty churches by 
Copts, their chambers, though rarely exposed 
to iconoclastic assaults, were not spared where 
convenience was in question, The desired 
architectural changes were made without seruple, 
and where the walls were not cut away or cut 
intu, they were often covered with w conting 
of plaster, which has been presorvative or 
destructive, according ax it has proved easily 
removable or not. 

‘This tomb has suffered the loss of the pair of 
columns ou the W, side of hel Great Hall, and 
a recess has been cut in its S. wall (Plate vi),¢ 

+ Wrongly divided iu thisplate ‘The upper righthand 
portion, which is considembly deeper than the rest and 
farnished with notehes for a shelf, is in reality nearly 
double the breadth thers shown, viz. 24 inches, It is 


| correct in Plate i. (plan). 
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not to mention the numerous holes made to 
receive fittings, pegs and ropes, More lamentable 
injury was wrought to the texts in the tombs of 
EX Til some years ago for purposes of plunder. 
In this tomb the thiefset his heart chiefly on the 
little explanatory inscriptions, and in trying to 
hack them out lias done much additional damage. 
The procedure was so clumsy that probably 
not a single fragment was ever successfully 
removed, yet this did not deter the scoundrel 
from renewed attempts. The extent of these 
modern injuries can be seen on reference to 
Plates viii, xix, xxx, xxxv, <xxvii, xxviii, 
xxxix. Fortunately the whole can be restored 
from L’Héte and Lepsins. 

Time and chance are responsible for special 
Joss to a much smaller degree. It may seem, 
indeed, on a comparison of the plates of this 
volume with those of Lepsius, thata cousiderable 
amount has disappeared since his day. ‘This 
is only true of the temple on the North wall 
(Plates xi. and xii.) where the thin overlay of 
plaster is falling away, and in the cases of wilful 
injury just mentioned. In other instances, 
notably in the features of the King and Queen, 
the lower part of the N. wall (Plate xx.), and 
the right half of the garden on the N. wall 
(Plate xxxii.), missing details have been 
plied by the artist Weidenbach from. 
parallels or conjecture. Some one of the 
previous copyists hus gone over the outlines 
of muny of the <cenes in the tombs of Et Til 
With lampblack, rendering them very unsightly; 
but it is sufficient for us to condemn the 
practice without attempting to affix the blame, 


3. Exteuron, (Plates i: 


‘The tombs of El Amarna show on the outside 
little love of orderliness and precision, an 
acousution which may be extended in w less | 


* Plan and sections of the tomb will be found ii Hay, 


MSS. 29,847, fol. 45 (reverse), and measurements, sketch, 
plan and notes ou the tomb in L'Hére, Pupiers, ii. 259, 


degree to their interiors: for they are rarely, if 
ever, ina state of absolute completion, or free 
from some sign of slovenly construction, 

‘The essential feature outside was the inscribed 
portal, surmounted by a eavetto cornice, and 
generally protected in addition by eaves of rock, 
which were left to overhang when the cliff was 
cut back. Usually, however, the rock is also 
hewn to form a blank wall for some distance to 
right and left of the doorway. 

‘The tomb of Meryra does not differ from the 
general type. ‘The hillside at this point formsa 
steep rock-slope, which had to be cut back about 
20 feet to give the necessary elevation to thy 
front, First intentions seem to have been more 
ambitious still: for « rock frontage was com- 
meneed above und further back than the present 
facade. No doubt the architect became alarmed 
at the enormous amount of stone still to be 
removed and contented himself with more 
modest proportions. The present fagade, how- 
ever, by its length of nearly one hundred feet, 
is amply suggestive of the unusual spaciousness 
of the interior. 

The portal generally projects au inch or two 
from the wall; but in this tomb the relief is 
imply cutting 4 recess round it, Its 
decoration is in a stereotyped form (late x1.), 
On each jamb is a salutation of the sun, the 
King and the Queen in four columns, the formula, 
being thus repeated eight times, differing only 
by the alternation of the two names of the King, 
Here, as elsewhere, it is the decorative effeet of 
the cartouches which is the motive for thvir 
incessant repetition, ‘The columns read ;— 


= (Long) live my divine ather® (‘The living Ha, ra 


of the to horizons, who rejoices om the horizon ) 


* See Plate <xcv? for the hieroglyphic equivalent. 1! 
dotorminstives of god and King are ulike in the inserip- 
tion, Oa the architraye of the tomb of Panehesy the 
determinative of the god has Jongor hair than that of the 
King, and in the tomb of Ay, according to L. D. iil 
105, the King carried seoptre and fly-flap, but tho yod 
an ankh (ef. 1000). 
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(im his namo ‘the Beillianee (7) which comes?) from 


the ‘who gives life for aver and ever; and the 
Bing of the South and North, living by Truth, Lond of 


the Two Lands, (Neferkhoperum—Uaonr |* who 


sives life (Variant; ‘Son of Ra, Who lives by Truth, Land 


of Dindoms, (Akhenaten ,* Great im his duration”); 


and the chief wife of the King, his beloved one, Lady of the 


Two Lands, (Nefer-neferuaten—Nefertiti ].* who lives 


‘eternally and to everlastin, 


The adoption of a cartouche for the god is a 
new departure of Akhenaten, with the idea, 
perhaps, of emphasizing the personality of the 
sun-god, which close association with the visible 
orb might tend to depreciate, ‘The artificiality 


FoisivsesSr—eiy 


= i} nS- Tn tho eatlice yuars of tho reign the name 
began with the ankh and tho dise-crowned hawk weeom- 
panied by 2 or = (+ Re-Horukbti”), and ended 


= 
with Bo TLS, the Bellianee whict 
is in the Dise" (or “whieh is the Dise”). Both 
chunges wore probably nude in onder to ayoid even 
w resemblance to the names of the gods Horas and. 
Shu, Some synonym, probably, has been substituted 
for Shy, or it i= writton only by a word-sign, the 
meaning remaining practically unaltered. But tho 
hieroglyphs ure inexplicable; henee 4 provisional 
teanslation has been given above. The & is sometimes 
written under the group, as in Peru, 
plate xiv. 73. (History, ii., y 212), where also # “sugues- 
tive variant appears, For a discussion of the titulary 

its changes, see Butasten, De Hymis in Solem 
3. 


‘Beautiful ure tho manifestations of Ra. ‘The only 
Que of Ba.” 

8 “The glorified ous of Aten.” 

$+ Beautiful aro the beauties of Aten. A beautiful 
woman comes.” It will be noticed that the word  Atets 
ia the name of the Queen is always written backwands, 
Perhaps this habit is derived from the horizontal ear- 


touche which is written SUshig): 
Goubs in order to wurk off the two parts of which the 
fame consists, simple Nefertiti having beon her name 
originally. 


of the device is seen in the adoption of two 
cartouches to hold one designation, and this wn 
appellation that had hear only reyurded: as sin 
appropriate epithet® before Akhenaten made it 
the supreme name, and divided it betweon the 
two cartouches. : 

At the foot of the jamb is a representation 
of the deceased kneeling behind the columns of 
hieroglyphs which set forth his prayer. These 
smaller texts are now almost obliterated (sue 
Plates xxv. and x1 

On the lintel, here and elsewhere, a similar 
figure of the deceased and his prayer are set ab 
either end, facing inward. The space between 
is surmounted by the heavenly canopy and occu- 
pied by two duplicate designs, in which the two 
cartouches of Ra-Horakhti, with the appropriate 
titulary, are faced by the three smaller cartouchos 
of the King and Queen similarly accompanied 
(cf. Plate xxxiv.). This combination, which we 
shall find incessantly repeated, thus rupresents, 
in a kind of shorthand, the picture of the King 
and Queen in full regalia, worshipping before 
the Aten. The prayers on the lintel are too 
much worn to be reproduced. Above the lintel 
are the roll aud cayetto cornice, The project 
ing part of the latter is not cut out of the rock, 
but formed by a row of short blocks cut ty 
shape and let into a groove made in the face, 
This method is not infrequently adopted in the 
tombs. 

‘The facade is almost upright near the door, 
but elsewhere there is in places « considerable 
batter; for the face is far from being in one 
plane, some parts having been eut back so much 
further than others thut the wall has the appear 
ance of having been furnished with irregular 
buttresses, Almost the whole length of it has 
an overhanging coping of rock, deep to the 


* Vinuiens Stusnr, Egypt after the War, plate xxvii, 
Leonats, Annales die Sercice, ii, p. 260. 

© Tho latter is a hand copy, not « fuesiinile. L/Hote 
(Popiers, xi. 284) attonspts a copy ulvo. 
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west of the doorway, but tailing off to nothing | which are supposed to be on his lips or in his heart 
at either end. A good-sized recess and several | (Plates iv., xli.).! His hands are raised in the 
little arched niches have been cut in the wall on | usual attitude of adoration, He has the shuven 
the east side, the former at a good height from | head of the priest, and wears no ornaments, 
the ground. The cutting hack of the rock | save that he carries slung round his shoulders 
slope, in order to gain the elevation for the | the insignia of office, a fan, in virtue of his office 
faade, has formed a level court more than of “ Fan-Bearer at the right hand of the King, 
twenty feet wide in front of the tomb, and this | und a crook-sceptre 7 as a sign of authority, 
was farther marked off by leaving a low general or particular, 
enclosing wall of rock on the outer side, witha It will be convenient tu use this opportunity 
broad gap in the centre for entrance (Plate ii.). to deseribe the Egyptian dress depicted in these 
The court has thus the appearance of the tombs, The simplest garb was a tunic made 
walled-in garden before a modern double-frouted | by guthering up a length of cloth and casting it 
house, At the tine when the desert cliffs were round the lower part of the body behind, and su 
the dwelling-place of a unmerous Coptic popu- twisting the ends together in front that one end 
Jntion, this court was <eized upon for a dwelling, was tucked under the tight upper hem and just 
and the rough stones which formed the walls | projected above it, while a longer end hung 
now encumber the space. It was for the con- | down in front to the same level as the back 
venience of these settlers, no doubt, that the | part (Fig, 1; worn hy grooms and priests, and 
above-mentioned recess and niches were eut; | even by Meryra himself in Mate xxii). Iu 
smaller holes in the wall have surved to receive | the case of soldiers and meuials « corner only 
the euds of rafters. The blocks and chips | of the scanty loin cloth is pulled over in front, 
thrown out frum the the legs till amore fr 
level terrace outside this eourt. | ments* The tanie, it will be noticed, is not 
| bound round the waist, but over the hips only, 
and fastened below the aavel. Along with this 
ther 


cavation haye formed a | leavin ¢ for active move- 


4, Taickxess or Watts axp Asn 


AMBER. 


might be worn, ws an upper gurment, 
Tn the ease of all the other tombx of EL loose gown fastened by ties at the throat (Plates 
Amarna one passes directly from outside into | xviii. aud xxxiii.), and it will be noticed that 
the main chamber. This may be a long and | with this is invariably worn what appears to he 
narrow hall, continuing in the axis of the en- | a second tunic arranged int bulging folds (Fig. 5). 
trance or set at right angles to it; or it may be | But Lam of opinion that this is only the lower 
a large room, the rvof of whieh is supported, if | part of the sown, the hem of which is habitually 
its size demands, on two or more columns. But | tucked up to the waist and fastened lightly 
in this tomb an antechamber intervenes between | there, while the loose inaterial is allowed to full 
the entrance and the large ball; aud, though | baggily down in frout’ A erucial instance is 
this arrangement is in itself imposing, it throws 
the reliefs of the inner room into more than = : 

semi-darkness. —As‘usnal, the outer wall of 2ock ee epost armed peat ike a stiff shield, 
is left of such substantial thickness as to afford | sigh the creases arranged in uathematieal precision. 
room for sculpture on either hand in the | think, however, that the explanation given above is the 


entrance-way, In this tomb these spaces are | "7¢.one- aa erode 8, ae te 
- se * Bmactly as the women of our lower elasses pin up 
occupied by two figures of Meryra, cut in strong | iiuie yowns when engaged in work likely to soil then, 


relief on w sunk surface, and by the prayers | except that they keep the loose material at the back, 
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seen in the ease of a girl in Plate xii, (Fig. 6), 


‘who has tucked up her gown, while the older | 


women leave it hanging freely. The full-dress 


figures of Meryra (Plates xxvii, xxxviii., and, 


xli.) also seem to prove it, for here the baggy 
folds are absent, and instead we see the hem of 
the gown falling below the calf (Fig. 4). The 
gown, girded up in this way, is a common dress 
of all classes of men above the very lowest. It 
was put on over the tunic (Plate xx and 
Plate viii., where it is white), and, when worn 
long, a sash with an ornamental edging (Plate 
vili.) was used to confine it at the waist. 
When the lower part of the gown was tucked 
np, and so served as its own girdle, this sash 
was carried in the hand, (Personal attendants 
always hold it.) 


fume 


‘The gown is generally shown with a short and 
comparatively close-fitting sleeve on the nearer 
side, but on the other the garment hangs loosely 
from the upper arm and is gathered in at the 
waist, ‘The nearer sleeve, however, is so drawn 
merely to avoid lines which would conflict with 
those of the figure (it is loose on both sides 
in the three-quarter figure of Meryra in Plate 
xxx. and in L. D., iii. 98); it being in reality a 


sleeveless gown, the side hem of which was 
simply left unsewn for some distance to form an 
armhole.' A loose mantle seems to have been 
worn by the king and occasionally by others 
(Plates xiv., sviii., and xxiii.), Occasionally, 
especially in the case of persons of full habit to 
whom the waisthand was inconvenient, the tunic 
was hung from the breast, sometimes by means 
of shoulder-straps (white in Plate viii., ef. Plate 
xxx. and Winkixsos, Manners ond Customs, 
ii,, p. $24), which, in the pictures at any rate, 
stand out stiffly like the hames of a horse. The 
fine texture of the material of the dress is 
indicated by the flesh-tints, which are light red 
where the limbs are covered by a single 
sarment, but brown-red on the exposod parts, 

Meryra wears sandals, but these were by no 
means coufined to men of rank. . (For # transla: 
tion of the prayers seo pp. 48, The walls 
here on both sides have been badly ent into, in 
the endeavour to provide means of barring the 
entrance. (n the west side there aro in floor 
and ceiling the round holes made to receive the 
pivots of a door, 

A good deal of the pattern and colouring of 
the painted ceiling in the thickness of the wall 
is recoverable (Plate xxxix,).? The space is 
divided into three compartments, severed by 
columns of blue hieroglyphs on # yellow ground 
and bordered by the familiar ribbon of coloured 
rectangles within green bands, Within this 
‘again is a broader border of coloured chequers. 
The centre panel within this double border is 
filled in with a well-known Egyptian ceiling- 
pattern, derived from bead-work. In the side 
panels is a pattern of concentric diamonds. 
‘The hieroglyphs are almost obliterated, but no 


| Gh Witerssox, Manners and Customs, ii, p. $22. 

* See L'Hore, Papiers, iii. 284 (reverse). The 
appearance of these patterns ean be judged frot similar 
coloured designs in Passe, L'art Eyyptien, plate 28, 
‘Nos. 5 and 10. 


Rn 
doubt contained prayers for burial favours, for 
‘the columns end 


‘. slate burial (?) in Akhetaten,* 
and— 


"the tomple of Aten in Akhetaten . . 
+ in Akhetaten.” 


al the land 


Tn all other parts of the tomb the desizns on 
the eviling have completely disappeared. 

The Asrechawsen is a sinall square chamber 
with a slightly arched roof whieh springs from 
the E, and W. walls. A. cavetto cornice run: 
round the walls under the ceiling, aiding the 
illusion that we are in a constructed instead of 
um excavated room, On the N. side this cornice 
is replaced by that of the door. The ceiling- 
device hus perished, a+ have also the coloured 
ands, ete., which decorated the pediment on the 
Neund §. 

On the E. and W. walls the framing of « door- 
y has been roughly indicated, whether in 
ov to bring them into symmetry with the 
other sides of the room, or with the idea that 
shrines might be constructed here later if needed 
(as insome tombs of the S. group). The framing, 
though plustered, is blank, exeept that on the N. 
wall the device of the five cartouches has been 
sketched on the lintel in red ink. The space 
enclosed is merely rough-hewn, but those to 
right and left of this false portal are occupied by 
two sculptured devices (Plate x1, taken from 
the W. wall).' That on the N. side shows an 


with geometrical precision (Panel B). On the 
summit is an arrangement of feathery papyrus 
heads mingled with red poppies, but the pretty 
uffeet which this would have is not suggested in 
the least by the conventional drawing. The 
body of the bouquet is formed of five bunches 
(marked off by plain bunds) containing, (1) the 
yellow fruit of the persea, (2) lotus flowers and 
buds, (3) persea-fruits, (4) poppies alternating 


\L'Horn, Dupiers, 33. 96. 
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with persea-frnits, (5) cornflowers, ((6) poppies 
and persea-fruits, and (7) the bnd of some flower. 
On the 'S. side of the framing on both walls is 
panel A, showing the cartouches and titles off Rae 
Horakhti and the royal pair under the radiant 
sun. Both pancls are bordered by the band 
of coloured rectangles, This device is repeated 
also on both sides of the N. door with the hiere- 
glyphs facing inwards to the doorway 

‘The two sides of the S. wall are ocenpied by 
standing figures of Meryra similar to those i 
the thickness of the outer wall (Plate xxxviii, 
The insignia are not shown here, but a plain 
collar is worn in both eases, and a gold (yellow) 
bracelet in addition by the figure on the E. side, 
The prayers (a translation of which will be found 
on p. 49) are in solid blue hieroglyphs. The 
framing of the doorway which leads into the 
hall is of the usual architectural design, having 
hroad jambs, on which prayers are written in 
four columns, The hieroglyphs are parti- 
coloured on a yellow ground (Plate xxxix,! 
Translation on pp. 52, 53). A considerable part 
of the Jeft jamb has been cut away by thieves, 
but the los: is recoverable from Nestor Hote, 
whose text is inserted in Plate xxix. in broken 
lines. 

On the E, side of the room there is a trench 
in the floor, running N. and S., whieh enlarges 
and deepens slightly towards the ends (from 7 


| to 10 inches Heep). Similar troughs, but larger, 


ows #0 | deeper and rougher, a 
enormous bouquet of flowers arranged in tiers 


found in three other 
tombs in this group. ‘They occur in euch case in 
the outer hall, parallel with the wall aud near it; 
and if this implies intentional provision, I would 
suggest that they were cut out in order that 
the impurities might be collected there for 
removal when the room was cleansed by wash 
ing or sweeping. If, as is not unlikely, sacri- 
ficial animals were slaughtered in the tomb, 


+ L'Hirmu, Papiera, ii. 283: 
* Ibid. (reverse). ‘ 
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stich a provision would be almost a necessity. 
But, on the whole, I am inclined to regard 
them as excavation trenches which had been 
carelessly sunk below floor level. In this tomb, 
however, they appear to have made the best of 
am unsightly blunder by fashioning it into a 
neat trough. A fragment of plaster pavement 
remains in the entrance, but is fast disappearing 
under the heels of booted visitors. 

A partition of rock as substantial as the outer 
wall separates the antechamber from the great 
hall, Here again the walls are occupied by 
large figures of the occupants of the tomb and 
the prayers ascribed to them. On the right (E.) 
is Meryra, facing outwards (Plates iv., xxvii.) 
He isin the attitude we have become familiar 
with, but a more usual and more pleasing method 
of representing the draped figure is adopted. In 
the other instances the dress, even when in more 
than one thickness, is treated as if quite din- 
phanous, the limbs being shown in fall relief, 
imd the result of this characteristic Ezyption 
blend of diagram and picture is ludicrous to 
the modern eye (Plate Here, however, 
the natural fall of the thin drapery in multi- 
tndinous folds is represented ina way as pleasing 


\ Asa matter of fact, the troughs are usel for this par- 
pose hy the present eustodians of the tombs, and this is 
‘hot the first time that Thave fond practice a mother of 
interpretation. One who. lives habitually in rock tombs 
and knows how inconvenient it is never to he able 10 affix 
anything either to walls, ceiling of floor, learns to appre- 
late the devices to which his predecessors werw driven, 
‘and often almost condones the erimes of less scrupulous 
inhabitants, who have sapplied the room with wooden 
pegs, attachments for ropes, cupboards in the walls, ete. 
‘it the cost of the sculptures. This tomb, like most others 
which have been frequented by Copts, is lavishly provided 
With these conveniences. Everywhere the walls have 
wen pierced for staples; sometimes high up for the stis- 
pensian of lamps, ete., sometimes close to the ground for 
the tethering of unimals, and atevery intermediate height. 
Tn some cases the rope of palm fibre still remains in place, 
‘ethering-staples of this kind are eut in the walls close 
to the trough in question, but they are probahly later, Hike 
the rest, 

* Has, MSS. 99,814, fol. 36, L/Hore, Papiers, xi. 27. 


as it is adroit, Meryra wears round his neck 
four strings of flat yold beads tied by their 
tasselled ends: evidences, no doubt, of the king's 
wratitude and esteem such as we see him receiving 
elsewhere. Two similar tassels (or are they real 
flowers #) lie on the top of his bald crown and 
seem to imply that a skull cap, so close fitting 
as to be prictically invisible, was worn hy those 
who shaved the head. 

On the opposite wall is a female figure in a simi- 
lur attitude of prayer, who, though only described 
as“a great favourite of the Lady of th two 
Lands,” is shown by thissilence to be the wife of 


Meryra (Plates iv., xxxvi.).’ Her name is Tenre 
ioe 
sand 


‘The lady wears the mantle of 
fine linen hung from the shoulders, whieh is the 
almost invariable dress of the Egyptian woman 
of this period, and, to judge strietly by appear 
ance, her only garment. Indeed in small 
examples the robe is marked merely hy two 
outlines, with indications of the folds in red ink 
only, so that, to the unpractised eye, the women’ 
one and all appear to be nude, If the drawings 
represent a single garment, it must also have 
heen very simple, consisting solely of a length 
of cloth, which was drawn over the shoulders 
and upper arm, and secured hy the corners on 
the breast, while the garment was also wrapped 
round the form below the armpits and: knotted 
together under the bosom by « wisp gathered 
up from the ample material. (Sometimes, instead 
of being knotted together, it was tied round the 
body by a long sash,and this useful article of 
dress is very frequently seen in the hands of 
attendants, male and female) But sinee the 


* Hay, MSS. 99,814, fol. 27. L/Hime, Papiers, xi. 

+ 'Tho remains of the first hieroglyph do not sugeest 
the x which Lepsius prints, and which 1 accepted in 
lettering Plato. xxxvi., hut are quite compatible with the 
reading adopted hore. The name Tynre, to which Mr. 
Griffith has sinee ealled my attontion, seems to have hoot 
‘often given to females about this time. 

* Soe the Queen’s dress in Plate xxi 
‘Manners aud Customs, ii. p- 288, 


ni Witrsson, 


“ 


dress is often seen, as in the case of Tenre, 
falling freely from the elbows, it appears rather 
to indicate an additional robe thrown over the 
shoulders, and worn loose and open over an 
under-garment, Thus, in Plate xifi., the fore- 
most woman in the lower group might be dressed 
in single garment; but the figure above, like 
that of Tenre, searcely can be, unless the free 
fall from the elbow is inexact and due only to 
the artist's love of detached and sweeping lines, 
Besides, the colour shows that the dress is really 
not meant to be open, hut reaches below the 
ankles in front also, though the artist there 
Jeaves the figure quite free from lines of dress! 
‘The young girl in the same group, whom wo 
should seareoly have expected to he clothed at 
all, wears a fitted garment, fastened at the 
throat, quite similar to those worn by men (cf. 
Plate xxxiii,). Grown women probably retained 
this and threw over it a loose mautle, which 
could he tied round the hody or left open as 
they pleased, 

‘Tonre, like most Egyptian wen, wears her 
hair, or wig, in long, thick plaits, each being 
divided into two or three smaller ones near the 
end? It is hound round the brow by a coloured 
fillot, and again lower down by ared ribbon, On 
her head she wears the curious’ headgear (some 
receptacle for ointment?) which was worn by 
men and women in New Kingdom days on festive 
occasions, and which here has a flower and 
buds of the blue lotus projecting from it, A 
wide collar, or cape, and bracelets complete her 
attire, 


"The dotted line across the feet in that Plate is the 
line of colour separating the white gown from the red feet 
which ahow beneath it, ‘Thus either the mantle, notwith- 
standing ite open appenrance, or an inner garment hangs 
youd the figure, Tt may be noted here that the flesh- 
tint adopted for women in these tombs is generally the 
swine red as in used on male figures, and only rarely 
yollow. 

* This is shown elearty in the case of one of the elder 
women on Plate xiii,, but only ronghly indicated for the 
rest, us here for Tere, Arabic wome 
aattiicial strings to the end of each tress. 


still tle three | 
paar 
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5. Tae Hace. or Coumns, 


We now enter the main hall, a room of 
imposing dimensions and great architectural 
dignity, but much impoverished by the removal 
of two of the four columns in order to clear the 
W. half of the room as « place of assembly 
welling. Only the architrave and the ubae 
which still depend from the roof, and a fragment 
of the foot of one column, which lies among the 
débris in the court, remain as proof that the two: 
standing columus were actually balanced by a 
similar pair on the left, ‘The proportions and 
details of the column are fully shown on Plate 
‘The column represents a bundle of eight papyrus 
stems with closed heads, bound together just 
under the swelling head by four bands, To 
give solidity to the bundle, material is inserted 
under the bands between the stems, As the 
column belongs to a period of debased architer- 
tural types this material has lost all. intelligible 
form, and above the hands it and the eight heads. 
of papyrus are merged in one unbroken circle. 
In reality, however, each interstice should contain 
three miniature stems and heads of papyrus, 
exactly similar, save for the swell of the head, 
to the stalks which form the column. This is 
partly evident below the bands, where the filling 
is divided into three between every division of 


(Plate iti.) 


a 


| the shaft, making twenty-four divisions in all, 
| Theoretically only, however; for on the W. side 


six of these are covered by plaster, so us to form 
a smooth tablet on which the radiant dise is 
depicted, with the divine and royal cartouchos 
(Plate xxxv.). Above the bands the heads and 
hands of the small interposed stems have, no 
doubt, been indicated in colour; but this has 
now entirely disappeared. ‘The shaft hns the 
bulging foot which is characteristic of the papyrus 
column, and the sheathing leaves at the base 
are represented conventionally by a central leat 
enclosed by four successive bands. The column 


® Hay, MSS, 29487, fols. 46, 63. L'Hire, Papiers, 


THE YOMB OF MERYRA DESCRIBED, 


is faynished, as usual, with a cireulay tapering 
Jase, and an abacus of the same width as the top 
of the capital.’ 

The W. faces of the abaci are used to display 
the name and titles of Meryrn. 
column we read— 

i priest of the Aton in the 


emple of Aten in 


on the N, eolumn— 


SIUM StS UA 


+ Bearor of the Fan on tho right band of the King, arnt 
favourite of the Good Rulor, Moryra, triumphs.” 


» inseription in very large hieroglyphs runs 
ulso along the whole length of the outer fice of 
Doth architraves, and must have added greatly 
to the decoration of the hall, Unfortunately, 
this is no longer the case, for both are now 
nearly illegible, Seareely a hieroglyph remains 
‘on the W, architrave, and what is decipherable on 
the apposite side doos not give much eluo to Its 
import. Those two inscriptions are continued 
on the pediment of the N, door, meeting in the 
contre (Plate ii, and Plate i., section on C, D). 
‘The signs here ean with great difficulty bo 
wnizod as those forming the titles of Meryrn, 
wo that the closing phrase on the H. side js— 


in Akhetaten to the Ka of the High 
est of] the Aton in Akhataten, the Tioaror of the Ban, 


and on the W, side— 


[High Priest of the) Aten in Akhotaten and Bearer of 
the Fan on the right band of the king, Me . 
ant" 

As usual, the ceiling is flat behind the arehi- 
traves, Int slightly arehed and at a highe 


vel 


1 For full discussion oF the subject see Bononanor's 
Aeyyptivohe Pflancexsinte, and for the purer type of this 
eoluwn id. p. 32. The points of degradation in this 
instance are, (1) the abssnoe of the rib which is charwe- 
teristic of the papyrus-stem. (2) Tho indiontion by colow 
‘Mone of the leaves of the ealyx of the mnin stems, and of 
‘all details of the inserted stoms. (8) A greater divergence 
from naturw in the leaves at the base of the stems, (4) 
Phe utilization of the shaft and abacus for insoriptions. 


On the §, | 
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inthe nave, A feature which adids grently to the 
effect, and is rave in Iarger halls, is the mould- 
ing and cavetto cornice, which run round the 
room under the ceiling, except for a break at 
the doorways, It was originally painted with 
yo, blue, and green plumes (¢f: Plate vi). The 
two portals are of the funiliar pattern and 
docorntion, but their height gives them an exeep- 
tionally fine appearance, The decoration of the 
lintel of the S. door is in the invariable form 
(Plate xxxv., where only one side of the central 
doviee is shown)? The jambs are ocoupiod by 
the titulavies of Ra-Horakhti and the royal pair 
in throe columns, surmounted by the eanopy of 
heaven, ‘The inscription is shortened form of 
that on the fagnde (see pp 8, 2). ‘The knealing 
figure of the dogonsed and his prayer awe added 
in a compartinent below (for a translation of 
the prayers on jambs and lintel seo p, 52), and 
beneath this, again, ix a finial consisting of 
‘zontal band surrounded by two othors, 
The lintol of the N, door (Plates tii, 
is treated like those already noticed, 
but the surfiee of the jambs is occupied by 
prayers to the Aten on behalf of the Ke of 
Meryra, (For a translation of the prayers on 
jambs and lintel see pp. 52 58) The hiero- 
‘zlyphs, which are parti-coloured, are yory much 
injured. A yery interesting feature is that the 
introductory phrase and the name of the de- 
consed at the end are not original, but have 
boon plastered over and re-engraved.* At the 
, Nowe 5 
head of the columns | $f |, ("Praises to 
theo”) has been substituted for: | \ ate (“May 
the King grant a favour"), The reason for 
this change is not apparent; it would not 
appear to be doctrinal, for the dy help soten 


= ['Hore, Papiors, x1,18, whonoo tho restoration of 
the right jamb, 
985, xi, 92. 

+ ‘Phe original signs are indicated in the plate by broken 
lines, Nestor L/Hite notioes thie change of introduetion 
only. Papiors, xt: 


mw 


formula, though less in vogue, was retained 
under Akhenaten, and in the tomb of Panchesy 
eceurs in exactly the ‘ion. 
Similarly, at the foot of the columns the name 
Meryra has been substituted for au original 


7B ll, Hataay.' 1 we suppose that the 


tomb was renlly dostined at first for Hatany, it 
necessitates that hohheld exactly the same offices 
tis Moryra, for these have not beon altered. The 
decoration of the tom) alse must, in that case, 
have been begun ut this door and proceeded no 
farther bofore the change was made; for the 
names of Meryrn elsewhere are original, and the 
scenes were probably suggested by ovents in 
his career, It is diffloult to adinit either of 
these conditions, and chanee or the stupidity 
of a scribo offor such an infinite seope to specn- 
Intion that it is useless to attach any weight to 
slender a thread of evidence, 


same — eonnee 


6.1 


‘The floor of the Columnar Hall is by no means 
smooth or enrefully levelled, and this evidence 
of disorderliness or luck of opportunity is 
wroatly inereased when we step into the third 
The pasiage to it is through n 
partition wall of even greater solidity than those 
iilvendy passed, On entering, we find a room 


te Secosp Hara. axn Sumxe, 


chamber. 


} ‘The complete removal of thr overlay of planter might 
muke the reading morn certain. 14 i fairly eortain; for 
the ame, thongh » common one in the SVITTth and 
XIXth Dynwation, wornnknown tome when T deciphered 
it, Among thoy who are known tohave borne thn name 
thore is at of the granary in 
the house of the Aton,” who, despite this title, hind hie 
collin insoribod sith prayors fo tho uxual doitien of the 
ad, Tis coffin was fonnd at Gumneh (Annales dy 
Service, li. I) He may have boo an alficiat of the 
suple af the Aten in ‘Thebes before that cult wus made 
) exalusive one by Akhenaten, oF, less probably, miny 
havi apostatined and heen diggmoed under that king. 
We tight lao suapeet a connostion botwoon the Hiatwy, 
Whom naive Ima heen deloted here, anda namesake 
Invintionodl on. stola wt Lagden (Tatentaets, Namen, 980), 
hase sivter te called Tore, or another (ib, 58) whose 
‘wife mhy: have the same name, 


THE ROCK TOMRS OF Kk AMARNA 


which is so far from being finished that the 
intended form only gradually discloses itself. It 
was to have been a second hall, somewhat larger 
even thin the first, and, like it, furnished with 
four columns supporting architraves parallel 
with the axis of the tomb, Except in the corner 
immedintely to the left on entering, the room 
has been delimitated, though the rock has not 
heen removed entirely in any part but the maye. 
Of the supports two nre_nlinost wholly, a third 
only half detached from the mass, and romain 
ns rough pillars, square in seotion. ‘Two recesses 
neat the ceiling mark the first step in the removal 
of the rock which still unites the fourth pillar to 
the wall. ‘The architecture of the inner chamber 
in the tomb of Panehesy* may be taken as n 
wood guide to the projected design of this hall, 
It is furnished with four columns of much the 
same outline as those in the outer hall of hoth 
tombs, but having o plain  civeular section 
throughout and little or no contraction at the 
In the tomb of Panehesy the height of 
the room is the same throughout, but it is un- 
cortain if this example was to be followed in the 
inns of Meryra, On the W. sido the voek 
is only partially romoyed, and on both sides 
tho ceiling has been left very low and uneven, 
Only a small part of the floor is even roughly 
levelled ; the rest is in steps resulting from the 
oguilar removal of cubes of rock,’ The fourth 


base, 


ir 
chamber, or shrine, is in a still more wnfinidhed 
stato, and only the doorway gives any indication 


of the intended proportions. ‘The projecting 
lock wt the back may represent the knees of the 
sitting statue of the deceased, which, in con- 
formity with usage, would occupy the back of 
the cell, ‘Tho walls of the shrine, had it been 
finished, might have received some reliefs, but 


* Sete Part ii for plan, Also Hav, MSS, 29,847, fols. 
12 nnd 1, 

¥ MMe details of the section on Plate i. do not rest 
‘exact aueastronents where they represent only the ebii 


outlino of an abandoned excavation, 


7 HE TOMB OF MERYRA DESCRIBED. 


those of the second columnar hall would certainly 
have been uninseribed. The use of the latter 
was to contain the burial shaft or yanlt, but, 
owing to its unfinished state, it is not provided 
with any, so that the burial place of Meryra is 
still unknown.* 

Tt will be seen from this description, and 
still more from the accompanying plans, that 
the tomb of Meryra furnishes a suite of rooms 
which rank high among the “ eternal mansions " 
provided for the ambitious Egyptian nobles, 
We cannot expect perfect proportions and out- 
lines in a rock-cut tomb, nor is it fair to judge 
the architecture of an excavation by canons of 
construction, When the quality of'stone was not 
open to selection and a flaw might at any time 
be revealed, which altered materially the 
stability, the sightlinoss, or the dimensions, it 


+ About 200 foot behind the tomb on the summit of the | 


Lill sw deep barial shaft, now plundered. It isnot likely, 
however, that a position so romote would be chosen, 


7 


was inevitable that columns should be made 
somewhat squat, and that an increase in propor 
tions should he regarded with disfavour, The 
tomb has, perhaps, already suffered by the 
adoption of forms unsuited to an excavation. 
‘The interposition of an antechamber between 
the open air and the main chamber is a 
structural embellishment, but throws the 
Columnar Hall into such darkness that it is 
only when the eyes of the visitor get accus- 
tomed to the gloom that he can discern any- 
thing. The additional shadow of the four 
bulky columns rendered the fine reliefs practi- 
cally invisible. But this indifference to effect 
may demonstrate how strictly the tomb was for 
the use and enjoyment of the dead, so that 
darkness may have seemed even more desirable 
than light, After all eriticisra, this lofty room 
in its mutilation and decay, and with the loss of 
all colour on ceiling, column, and wall, is very 
impressive, the handsome portals and the con- 
tinuous cornice under the ceiling especially 
contributing to the effect, 


© 


THE ROCK TOMBS OF EL AMARNA. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


THE SCULPTURED SCENES. 


1.—Tuan Trensique, 
Kixo Akhenaten seoms to have been a revolu- 
tionary by nature and to have inaugurated or 
prompted new departures in many directions. 
Tt is possible, no doubt, to find some obscure 
precedent for most of these. History never | 
reveals the absolute zero of creation. But the 


and yet having the support at all points of a solid 
stone core, While the plaster was still soft, it 
was moulded with a blunt tool into the form 


and features which the artist desired.’ Finally, 


the whole was painted, all the outlines being 


additionally marked out in red, frequently with 
such deviations ns to leave the eopyist in dilemma 


impression of novelty is, nevertheless, a just one. | between the painted and the moulded lines. 


Noone can deny the peculiar charucter of the art 
produced during this reign, or local to Akhetaten, 
This is especially noticeable in the sculpture of 
the period, alike in technique, style and subject. | 
‘The form with which we are concerned here is | 
that employed on the walls of the rock chambers, 


and this constitutes by far the largest part of | Which 


Naturally, a good deal of detail exists in colour 
only, and in the present state of the’ walls this 
is not easy to secure. ‘The folds of the dress are 
nearly always indicated by red line alone, and 
the decoration of the 
of the buleony (Plate vi 


‘hariots and harness and 
all details in short 
too minute to be shown plastically, 


the sculptured work which has been preserved | #T° added in colour. 


to us. 

‘The maathod of decoration emiployed tn’ the'} 
tombs is peculiar, ‘The rock in which they are 
hewn is far from having the uniform good 
quality which would invite baereliefs of the 
sual kind. Nor was Akhenaten willing, it 
appears, to employ the fiat painting on plastered 
walls, which was much in vogue and which the | 
artists of Akhetaten also employed at times with | 
wood effect. ‘The idea of modelling in plaster 
‘was conesived or adopted ; and, sineo figures in 
Plaster relief would havo been liable to cary 
injury, the outline was sunk so far below the 
ieniernl surface as to Ireing the parts in highest 
relief just to its level (relief en erenz). Nor was 
this the only meastire taken to ensure durability. 
‘The whole design was first eut roughly in sunk 
relief in the stone itself, Then’ fine plaster | 
twas spread over it, covering all the inequalities 


The effect of this sunk relief, though often 
pleasing in detail, is unpleasing in general, for 


| where the incisions are deep the shadows rob tho 


outlines of their character. On the other hand 
the plasticity of the medium resulted in a pro- 
cision and minuteness not otherwise attainable, 
and encouraged that attention to ficial expres- 
sion which marks these tombs. A drawback of 
these reliefs ix that they are difficult to repro- 
duce in line, and not a few of the published 
copies seriously exuggerate forms, which them 
selves often tend to caricature. Though sunk 


1 The rounded outline demands this, yet there is some 
conflicting evidence, and I defer a settled judgment till 1 
have more carefully examined tho remaining tomba, which 
by their unfinished condition are very instructive in this 
respect. This is especially the ease in the tomb of 
Penta (Part iii), where most of the plaster has fallen 


‘away, leaving only the forms rough-hewn in stone, 


‘THE SOULPTURED SCENES. 


helow the surface, they are still raised reliefs, 
and it will be soen that in the plates they have 
heen treated simply as such, the shadows caused 
by the deep depression of the outlines being 
ignored. As only one of the two aspects ean be 
represented by conventional shading, it has been 
judged better to depict that which is a source af 
beauty in the originals, rather than that which, 
in the larger figures at least, detracts seriously 
from it.! ‘The photographs (Plates iv., v., xxi.) 


must be relied on to give « truer impression | 


of the soulptures. 


2, Tar Sunaxor or rim Sones. 


Ifthe reliefs in the tombs of El Amarna show 
novelty, their subject betrays yet more of the 
individuality which goverus the period, and has 
set its mark everywhere in Akhetaten, The 
tombs of the New Kingdom generally present 
us the chief features of their decoration the 
figuros of the deceased and of the members of 
his family, as well as scenes derived frown his 
official careor, or from his domestic life and 
amusements, His treasures, his servants, his 
estate may occupy n place, and a large space 
besides he devoted to the burial ceremonies. It 
is owing to this custom that the tombs present 
those detailed pictures of life in Thebes, which 
have fascinated the world and given reality to 
the resuscitation of the Ancient East, But the 
seenes in the tombs of El Amarna, though 
abundant and detailed, yield us very limited 
information concerning men and things in 
‘Akhetaten. Taken together, they only reveal 
one personality, one family, one home, one 


1 ‘This method has not heon adopted everywhere. ‘The 
hieroglyphs and all narrow lines, where little or no reliet 
ean exist, have been treated as simple incised work, and 
Tfoar there are instances which are not justified by any 
rule, In no cao aro such variations based on wotawal 
features in the original. It muy holp tom just estimate 
of the valno of the plates, if Tadd that meehanioal safe- 
guards were used wherever it was possible, and thnt most 
of the seanes were drawn to half-scate by the help of a 
frnme of orose-thrends and squared-out paper. 


| hieroglyphic Inbel, 


w 


eaveer, and one mode of worship, This is the 
figure, family, palace and occupations of the 
King, and the worship of the Sun—which also 
-was his, and perhaps, in strictness, of no one else; 
Into whatever tomb we enter, as soon as the 
threshold is past we might fancy ourselves in the 
royal sepulchre, ‘The King’s figure, family and 
retinue dominate everything, It is his wife and 
children, his family affection, his house and 
treasures which are here pourtrayed in detail, 
and it is with difficulty sometimes that we dis- 
cover among the crowd of courtiers the official 
whose tomb it is, distinguished by a little 
In general we seck in vain 
to know the parentage of the deceased, and even 
his name has been exposed to loss; the part he 
played in the kingdom is merely hinted at; there 
is generally silence concerning his marriage and 
in no caso, I think, is mention made of any 
children. This is in strongest contrast to the, 
usage in the tombs of other periods, where the 
cartouche of the reigning King is only occasion- 
ally found, and his figure is a much greater 
rarity than the cartouche. Whatever change 
in doctrine Akhenaten had made, he had in- 
creased rather than abated the extravagant 
claims of the Egyptian King; and the courtiers, 
who had risked all in identifying themselves 
with his ventures and heresies, were not likely 
to under-emphasize their dependence on him? 
But this is scarcely a sufficient explanation of 
this novel usurpation by the King, and it is 
perhaps not rash to assume that all these tombs 
were made at the order of the King: himself and 
hestowed upon his favourites, In this mushroom 
capital, governed by ideals which were not yet 
understood or digested, the body of craftsmen 
and artists must have been quite dependent on 
the King and at his disposal, so that important 
pieces of work could hardly be entered upon or 
carried out without his uctiye approval, The 


* For interesting evidenes In regard to this, see 


| Srmxpoure, ALZ. 1896, p. 68. 
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chariot roads which radiate from the city to every 
tomb and boundary stela alike, as if the tombsno 
Jess than his own monument had been a continual 
object of interest to the King, are more likely to 
have been made at his order than for private use. 
The phrases, too, in which burial favours are 
sought from the King, suggest that the tomb 
itself was a royal gift to the petitioner. On this 
hypothesis the curious predominance of royalty 
in the tomb-scenes becomes explicable. 
tomb was so costly a gift that we may condone, 
if we cannot approve, the self-glorification of 
the giver; and where the King’s consideration 
for his favourite was so moderate, he could 
hardly be expected te show much interest in his 
family, On the other hand, had these tombs 
been formed and decorated by the owner for his 
own nso, neither obsequiousness nor loyalty could 
explain such complete disregard of family ties : 
nor could the King be commended who was 
thought to demand it, It might be a partial 
explanation, however, that scenes in the oll 
style had been abjured, and that the portfolios 
of the new school as yet only held designs 
relating to the royal family. 

‘his peculiarity of the tombs of El Amarna is 
Jess marked in the case of Meryra, The thick- 
ness of the outer wall was a space generally 
conceded to the occupant, and Meryra by adding 
an ante-chamber trebled his memorial-figures 
and covered an additional portal with prayers. 
‘Tho figure of his wife also appears; perhaps 
because she wns n favourite of the Queen, The 
career of Meryra also suggested the subject of 
at least two of the scenes of the main chamber, 
although a much smaller place was given in them 
to his dignities than to the royal condescension 
in bestowing them, 

‘The scenes, which cover six wall-spaces (the 
east and west walls, and the surfaces on both 
sides of the doorways on the north and south 
walls) comprise five subjects :-— 

1. Tas Isvestrrune oy Menvra as Hicn 
Priest ov tam Aves. (8, wall, W. side.) 


nich | 


[formally invests Meryra with the dignity 
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2. A Royan Visir to Tt Teun. 
and N, wall, W. side.) 

3, Tar Royat, Fawtry wakisa orrmntyos 10 
me Sox. (8, wall, E, side.) 

4, Tae Rovar Fay wonsierrso 1 rn: 
‘Tesere, (Upper half of E, wall and of N, wall, 
E, side.) 

5, Menyna mewannen ny-tin Kise. 
half of same.) 


(W. wall 


(Lower 


8, Tuy Txvesterore ov Muryra as Hrow 
Priest or tHe Atky. 
S. wall, W, side, Plate vi. (comprising Plates vii. to ix.) 
isting copies are :— 
Nesron «Hore, Papiers, xi.96; UD. ii. 97 (the 
part in Phite only). - 


‘The greater part of the wall is occupied by 
the scone propet, while the lower part is oceu- 
pied by a kind of dado, in which subordinate 
groups belonging to the same scene are repre 
sented on a smaller seale, This arrangement ix 
frequently adopted in the tombs. 

The artist has wished to depict the moment 
when the King, from the window of his palace, 
of 
High Priest of the Aten, On the right is tho 
loggia whieh looked out on the outer court of the 
palace, Its place in the centre of the facade 
may be seen on Mintes xviii, and xxvi,, and 0 
comparison of these representations of the same 
building will show how little weight canons of 
consistency had, when they clashed vith the 
convenience of the artist, 

‘The scene is given ns if the artist had viewed 
it from the side, but as the rich ornamentation 
of the loggia would thereby have been missed, 
he has presented this in elevation. In front of 
the loggia was a deep porch supported on two 
columns, and the artist has been so far consis- 
tent as to draw this also in elevation. (Thut 
the columns were not two deep is seen from 
Plate xviii, where, for once, these are in perspec 
tive, though nothing else is.) To put them in 
front, however, would have been confusing, so 


THE SCULPTURED BUBNES. 


he has shifted them to the side. The conse~ 
‘quence is that the roof is treated as if in section, 
while the columns which support it are in 
clevation! Yet the result is cleverly near to a 
view in perspective (i.e. from @ point midway 
between front and side), while free from any of 
the complexities which that would have involved, 
‘The front and framing of the balcony are elabor- 
ately decorated in colour with geometrical pat- 
terns and with devices formed by the tituluries of 
the sim and of the royal pair framed in borders. 
‘The cornice which surmounts the wallis adorned 
with uraei evowned with the dise, which not 
only gave a symbolical warning against. tres. 
pass but also rendered it difficult. 

‘The columns are of the palm-leaf model? Red 
ribbons are tied round them below the capital 
and flutter in the wind, This was a fashion of 
the period, but not confined to this reign? It 
will be seon that the fogyia is opeu at the top, 
thus affording a fresh, yeb shady retreat, 

The shutters of the balcony have been thrown: 
buck, and the King and Queen are seen leaning 
‘on the thick cushion which covers the sill. 
‘This would be, perhaps, of leather, and is of a 
dark ved colour, with rows of blue diamonds 
which have « central spot. The King and 
Queon are accompanied by their little daughter 
Merytaten, but the faces and figures of the 
three have beon radically ered, It can be 
seon that the Queen has her arm round her 
husband’s waist, and that his right hand is 
stretched out; no doubt he is in the act of 
handing another collar of gold beads to one of 
the group below, 

Wherever the members of the royal family are 
seen on the tomb walls, the divine solicitude of 
which they are the object is indicated by: the 


' In Plato vi, xed (r.) is indicated by solid black, blue 
and green by the heraldie conventions. Drab (dr.) is left 
blank, Light and dark blus (), and 1b,) aro also shown 
by conventions (++ and.) 

2 Puan, Toll ef lmarna, plate vi 

# Boucusupr, dey. Pjtansensitule, py. 15, 49. 


rays which are shed from the sun in heaven, 
and which are made more suggestive of the 
active beneficence of the deity by being fur 
nished with tiny hands. One of these rests 
in blessing on the roof of the palace, others 
on the decorative symbols of the solar 
power; the rest hover round the royal 
persons ws if in protective tenderness. The 
sky is shaped exactly like the hieroglyph which 
represents the blue roof of heaven, ‘The sun is 
a red disc in bold relief, adorned with the 
uraeus as a symbol of the power of immediate 
death, 

Meryrn hus been summoned to the presence, 
and comes accompanied by his household. He 
kneels before the King, but when Akhenaten 
sumnounees the honour he proposes to confer upon 
him, his friends joyfully raise him high upon 
theirhands,his neck heavy with the golden collars 
which the King has given him in token of his 
new dignity, The artist, by thus introducing: 
two figures of Moryra, bot wives importance to 


the contral figure and movement to the scene, 
Moryra is recognisable by his long white gown, 


and by the oruamental edging of his sush. 

Two groups of lesser officials stand by the 
side of the retinue of Meryra, Four scribes, 
with palette, pen, and papyrus (white) in 
hand, write down a record of the important 
official appointment that has just taken place, 
Four ushers, or men of the police, carrying 
batons, wait in the rear, and as many bearers 
‘of sumshades also in attendance, The 
subject of the scene is explained more precisely 
by speeches of the King, Meryra, and the 
bystanders! 

The words ascribed to the King are as 
follows 


“The King, who lives by truth, Lord of the Two 
Lands, Nefer-khoperu-ra-unon-ra, says) to the high 


are 


* he two former havo been almost entirely removed, 
but have boon restored in the plate from the squeezes of 
| Dopsius. 


es THE ROCK TOMBS: 
priest? of the Aten, Meryra, ‘Behold, 1 make thee high 
priest of the Aten to me in the temple of Aten in 
Akhetaten, doing it for love of thee, saying, “O my 
‘servant who hearkenest to The Teaching? my heart is 
satisGied with every business that thou att about."* T 
give to thee the office, saying, “Thou shalt eat the 
provisions of Pharaoh (life, prosperity. and health to 
him!) thy lord, in the temple of Aten. 


The second inscription seems to give the 
exclamation of the crowd :-— 

+ He promotes by troops, by troops (2)! the good ruler, 
As the Aten rises (so) he shall be to everlasting.” 

‘The third inscription run: 

+The high priest of the Aten in the temple of Aten in 
Akbetaten, Meryra, triumphant, says, * Abundant aro 


tho rewards which the Aton knows to give, pleasing his 


Under the cornice is the device of cartouches 
and titularies, adopted invariably for the upper 
part of the walls and duplicated on each side 
of the radiant sun, The epithets attached to 
the sum are >— 

«The living and great Aton, Lord of the Sci festival, 
Lord of the Orbit, Lond of the Sun.dise (Aton), Lord of 
heaven, Lord of earth, within the temple of Aten in 
Ahetaten." 

The registers below the main sceue (Plat ) 
present the scenes on the outskirts of the littly 


1 Literally “ great of visions," a title hold previously 
by the high priest of Ra at Heliopolis. 

#1 took the reading from the squeezes of Lepsius, 
but De, Schsefer, who has kindly re-examined them wt 
my request, assures me that @ ||, which Lepsius prints, 


is the true reading instead of my ©}. He agreos with 
mo that the kre sign —©, which Lepsius did not «e- | 
eiphor, is quite certain, 

+ Bmendngto "= © 2S 9 9 Pry) 


ae\ma1— sunt 
S=—— 


* amaioete LB ABU D 
“fil. 


§ This seems more comet than ‘the life of Aton,” 
yet the compound word “ Ankb-aten appears to have 


won used as a aie for the deity (Perm, 7. A. p. 39). 
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crowd round the balcony. They are arranged 
in Egyptian perspective. Instead of making 
the groups converge from the foreground 
to a centre, these adjuncts to the seene 
are placed below (ic, nearer to the spee~ 
tator), and simply face imwards from right 
and left (the chariot, uaturally, being with its 
back to the scene, ready to drive away). Thus 
we are to imagine the King and Queen leaning 
from the baleony in the background, Meryra 
and his friends kneeling before it, with their 
backs to us, and outside them again to right 
and left the personal servants of Meryra in 
attitudes of deference. Into the charge of these 
latter have been given the presents, which the 
King has bestowed upon his favourite, in- 
cludiag, perhaps, the insignia of office. A 
painted coffer, vessels on stands, and a collar on 
«stand are still visible, though much has been 
lost by the cutting of a recess in the wall at 
some later time, To the left, outside these 
servants, chariot and pair is seen waiting to 
conduct Meryra back tu hishouse, Thecharioteer 
waits beside the charivt, veins in lund, but a 
awis ilso holds the horses, threatening them 
with a bunch of fodder (?). Here, too, ix seon 
the crowd of retainers which presses round the 
recipient of these now honours. It includes 
fan hearers, &e., and a band of professional 
aluehs, or female dancers, such as are indise 
pensable on every occasion of rejoicing in the 
Bust (cf. Plate xiii.) ‘The leader uplifis a 
bouquet, and, behind her, six women boat 
tambourines, two of them accompanying the 
music by a tripping ameasure.’ The little 
maiden who dances with them, waving a palw 
branch in her hand, must be an apprentice to 
the profession, for she is nearly always shown 
amongst the troupe. The refrain which the 


"Cl. Witxaxsox, Manuers aiid Cistoms, i, pp. 430, 
43 
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leading performer sings was yiven, but has 
suffered injury — 


© She says, * Twice great are [thy] favours which this 
Usean-ra? gives (?)."” 


A Rovan Visir ro rae Tespce. 


West Wall and North Wall, W.side. Plates x. and 
x4 (embodying Plates xi. to 3x) 
Existing copies are -— 
Hay, MSS. 29,814, foll. 21 to 25, 65, 60 (W. Wall): 
4 (N. Wall), L'Hore, Papiers, xi. 17, 32, 
9 


‘This subject not only fills the long W. wall, 
but extends to the adjoining part of the N. 
wall, This is made clear by the absence of side 
borders and the continuation of the sky over 
both. The explanation of the visit would 
probably have been given us in the inscriptions 
which accompanied the figures on the N. wall ; 
but these have been destroyed by an ancient 
tnutilation, [t may be that it has counection 
with the Inst seone, and shows the King driving 
to the temple to present Meryra to the priest- 
hood as their head. 

The figure of Meryra cannot be identified, 
but it is probable that he was represented in 
the scene (the first figure of the second row, 
Plate xiy., or occupying one of the chariots in 
the lowest register of the W. wall, shown on 
Plate xx.). Or the scene may simply depict 
one of the great celebrations when Meryra, as 
High Priest of the Sun, had the honour of 
receiving the King and exercising his high 
office before him, 

On the left in the top corner (Plate xviii.) is 
the rvyal palace, from which the King and 
Queen have started out, The building is 


185 
" 
= A tifle inelnded in Akhenaten’s pronomen, bat often 


used separutely and without eartouche in prayers and 
addresses. 


Va? 


drawn u second time on the E. wall (Plate 
xxvi), and there are numerous representations 
of it also in other tombs of the necropolis? 

The two diagrams in this chamber are very 
interesting ; for, while the first is in section, 
that on the E. wall is in plan, so far as either 
term can be applied to Egyptian methods of 
drawing If we try to unify these two efforts 
of one artist to reflect in outline the mental 
impression made by « familiar building, we 
find that both agree in providing the building 
with an outer court protected by a wall. This 
was pierced by a large gateway in the middle 
and by a sinall doorway on the left.* Thegate- 
way has the characteristic Egyptian form, 
derived from the closed doorway by the 
removal of the centre of the architrave. 
‘The two leaves of the door are secured, it 
appears, by a bolt which crosses both near the 
bottom and locks into the wall A smaller 
side door serves for the entrance und exit of 
the household, and is furnished with a little 


* Those in the tombs of Panchesy aud Meryra IT. 
(very erroneously given in L. D. ii. 994), are alone vail 
able to the writer in his own copies. He hopes that 
another visit to El Amama may enable him to present 
« fall ist and comparison of the representations of tho 
palace. Professor Erman (Egypt, pp. 177-180) gives 
description of the building (which he takes to be tho 
house of Meryra), a restoration and a suggested plan, 
which will much assist the reader. By an error of the 
English translation the wine-jurs are said to be built 
into the wall” instead of built up tike a wall.” 

«A bird’s-cye view {rom tho sila and from the front 
(the walls snd ceiling being supposed transparent) 
would be a better definition. The habit of viewing 
temples, e., from the top of the high outer pylon 
pothaps lod the Egyptinn draughtsinen to adopt this 
method, 

* In Plave sxvi. a third entrance hus beew added for 


| symmotzy's sake. Tho artist of Panchesy gives two 


‘ouly (Part ii, PIL aiv.). 
© The black sddition with rounded top on each side 
of the gateway I can only interpret as n conventional 
indication that ir was continued on either side by a 
igher wall of mud-brick, of which this may be the 


section, 


a 


window through which the porter ean converse.! 
Within the court two servants are seen; one is 
sprinkling water from a jar, the other sweeping 
out the court. 

‘The common type of house in Akhetaten had 
iu front three rooms, the middle one being 
larger and supported on two columns, The 
building was raised and a flight of shallow steps 
led up to a vestibule, through which entrance 
was gained to one of the side rooms and so to 
the eclumned chamber. From the back of this 
latter again there was a doorway into a great 
central hall supported on one or two columns? 
We should expect the palace to conform to this 
type, and this indeed we find to acertain de- 
gree. Here also there was a triple division of 
the front, with doors to the side rooms. The 
central part was occupied by a kind of logyia, 
shut in for the greater part of its height by 
corniced walls surmounted by uraci, but open 
ut the top;? it was gained by a door from the 
hall behind. In the centre of its front was a 
wuteway of the usual form, but with the lower 
half of the opening walled up so as to forma 
balcony, while the upper part could be closed 
by shutters. ‘This balcony is shaded by a 
portico which extends beyond it, supported on 
two columns. There are no signs of steps up 
to the palace, but it will be noticed that the 
floor of the layyia is slightly raised. Moreover, 
all other pictures of the palace show it on an 
elevation with sloping ascents to the balcony on 
one or both sides, and nearly all pictures of the 
huleony separately (in seenes the counterpart 
of that in Plate vi.) show it raised, and often 
sot two doors beneath it, as if admitting to a 


} Penis, 2. A., plite ¥, Lt will bb noticed how 
limited were the designs from which ths artist ordinarily, 
worked. 


* This, the 
houses in the town just noticed, 
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lower floor If these pictures refer to the 
same building, and if there were, as we should 
expect, steps leading up to the doors on both 
sides (or to the/oyyiv from within the side rooms), 
the artist of this tomb has left them out some- 
what inexplicably. The doors to the side rooms 
ave shown in Plate xviii., but not in Plate xxvi. 
The roof of the logyie was carried by four 
columns,* and each of the side rooms on two, set 
in line with the frontage. The capitals of the 
columns seem all intended to be of the palm- 
leaf pattern, but in Plate xvi. the bulging of 
the foot which characterizes the papyrus column 
is clearly indicated. The drawing of the column: 
in the tomb is generally very careless. 

From each of the side rooms a door leads 
into spacious throne-room, the veiling of which 
is carried on eight (?) columns, in two rows of 
four each. Two chairs* aye set here for the 
royal pair, in front of a table loaded with viands, 
‘The vest of the room is crowded with jars and 
baskets of provisions set on light stands, From 
the back of the hall doors (one or two; three in 
Panehesy)* lead into a corridor, which ayain 
gives access by several doors into as many 
sunll store-rooms. One, however, is not entered 
diveetly, but through au antechamber at the 
endof the passage. This precaution is explained 


+L. DB, 99s, 10 Gwhere Hay shows steps), 109, andl 
in the tombs of Panchosy and Huya wlao, 

* Souctiies, as in Plato -xavi., only two are shown, s0 
thut these four may have best in two tows. Me Griffith 
Points out that in that plato the two ure so uifferently 
drawn us to suggest that they aro contrasted as pillirs 
of the north and south, as in the ease of the pillars of 
Thothmes LE. at Karnak, Cl. also Hl Bershel, ii, p. 31, 

© Tho two ara seen in Plate xvii., but in perspoctiv 

7 The palace has probably heen simplified by the 
artist, IF it followed thy general type of house in Akhet~ 
aaten, this great eeutral hull would be surrounded by 
smaller rooms instead of occupying the whole breadth 
ws it appears to do here. The xtra 
doors may be the sign of sidle rooms, which are not always 
tepresented. Othor diawinge show groater complexity, 
and one of them places rooms ou both sides of the eentral 
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by the bed, the head-rest, and the collar on a 
stool, which indicate the royal bedehamber, 
‘The roof, it will be observed, is raised at # 
point, showing that the sleeping apartments 
were aired, as at the present day, by u ventilat- 
ing shaft (the Arabie mulyyj).! ‘Two or three 
of the rooms are fitted with mastabas? But 
the picture of this part of the house is certainly 
not authentic, for other drawings show a widely 
varying number of rooms, including columned 
halls, ete, 

Outside the entrance gates offerings are set 
out, ‘These include materials in bowls, a pile 
of some substance, a dish of incense burning on 
its stand, and two bowls protected by a pierced 
conical cover (white). By each group stands 
what seems to be a similar protection to put 
over the offerings and keep them from wind and 
dust or vagrant animals, Tt suggests that the 
hieroglyph /\ represents such a cover stand- 
ing over a pastille of incense. Near the main 


gateway also are tables and stands with vessels | 


and baskets of provisions, representing perhaps 
1 tribute which it was incumbent to bring to the 
palace daily, or merely udded by the artist in 
order to suggest the plenty which reigns within, 
He has also set here two figures in vivacious 
attitudes, The procession hus just clattered 
away, and a palace groom is holding an animated 
discussion on the proceedings with the portly 
majordomo, 

An identification of this building with the 
in wiifice in the block designated “palace” 
by Professor Petrie? enn scarcely be spoken of, 
unless we suppose that the mass of brick pillars 
which remains ismerely the understructure, ‘The 
brief description given by Professor Potrie, and 


vl 


| Wrnxtssos, Manners aud Customs, i.,p.361. Pasrnn, | 


2, Asp. 3. 

* Perum, 2. 4, p. 21 

© Pern, 7... Plato xxxvi, Phune of the site of 
Akbetaton will be found in Piemn, 7) A., xxx 
1, 63, Winxrsso, Manners and Customs 
Putssu, L'Let Byyption, i, plate 38, 
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the wide space between the pillars, do uot at all 
encouraye the idea; yet its rejection leaves ux 
with the problem why this “forest of pillars,” 
Which are such a strikiny feature 
and temple at Akhetuten, are nev 
any way in the sculptured plans. The stone- or 
wood-work which spanned the pillars would, of 
course, be untirely despoiled in the thorough 
demolition of the capital. Vrofessor Petrie has 
himself sugyested this explauution in regurd to 
w part of the temple,’ and the hypothesis gains 
some support from the evidence just noted that 
the Zugyia, and perhaps the main building ns 
woll, was raised some distance above the ground, 
‘The two buildings which exhibit this construc~ 
tiow are among the most: low-lying, and as the 
site had not been previously built on, and conse- 
quently had no “how,” some sub-structure 
inight be thought advisable as protection 
against an exceptional inundation, 

The division of the space in this ruin corre- 
sponds roughly to our diagram. ‘There is the 
court with middle entrance and side approach 
(the nrrangement of this eoruer is said to be w 
later addition) ; the triple division of the front 
section, with « party wall to support the columns; 
the great hall occupying the whole breadth; and 
the narrow division at the back for small bed 
and store-rooms. The whole, too, unlike the 
other large buildings of Akhetaten, faces the 
north, as does also the palace drawn in our 
tomb, to judge by the position of the wnlyuf. 

The remainder of the W. wall is taken up with 
the procession, the advance escort of which is 
shown in four registers (Plates xv., xvi.) on the 
right; where also we see it greeted by the fore 
most of the temple staff, two zuards apparently, 
to judge by the baton and falchion, The two 
figures whom they salute may he police at the 
head of the escort, or may be saises running 
before the chariot, The military detachment is 
in three divisions. The first consists of four 


‘Perms, 
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men in charge of w sergeant, furnished with a over-riding power of the King. But they are 
kind of flail, which may have been more for-| probably the grooms running beside their 
midable thun it appears and equivalent to the charges, or figures which serve only to fill an 
similar imedineval weapon, They evidently unsightly blank. 
belong to the military (ef Pl. xxvi, and x ‘The figure of the King driving his chariot and 
‘Then follows a troop of six soldiers, armed with | pair is represented on n scale corresponding to 
square-edged axe and spear and carrying a | his importance; and, but for the mutilation it 
shield on the right arm. They also are in has undergone, would present a fine example of 
charge of « sergeant, who carries only a baton, | Egyptian art, both for spirit of outline and for 
‘The body which follows was evidently selected | minute decoration in colour. ‘The lutter is now: 
to make a brave show. It consists of soldiers | almost invisible. 
representative of the Empire, followed by six | Akhenaten is dressed in tunic and mantle, 
bearers of military standards, A negro with a | and wears the khepersh helmet on his head ; 
feather in his woolly hair, armed with bow and from beneath this ved ribbons flutter. ‘The 
arrows, and dressed in an ample loin-cloth, is | tunic is secured at the waist by a richly 
followed by 4 spearman of Semitic ruce, with | patterned and fringed sash, and the hem of its 
long hair ud beard, dressed in a short tunic | hanging flap is decorated with uraci.! Si 
Wiitin dssorated: bocder and hangiag tag. ‘The |akicts, and sibtons, streaming’ dn\theccricdl 
Libyan, who ‘carries a rounded axe, is dis-| behind, serve to give an aspect of motion 
tinguishable by his hair, whieh is ent short | to the scone, The king holds a pair of reins 
before and behind, but falls in a long plaited | in each hand and in the right also grasps a 
lock behind the ear, and by the long open | whip. 
mantle which he wears in addition to the tunie,| The chariot is of very light construction, 
A second negro follows. ‘The standard-bearers | corresponding in this to the examples found, 
are Dgyptians, and carry insignia of three Its body is formed by a framework of bent wood, 
types on papyrus-headed staffs decorated with | which is sometimes left quite open (as in Tomb 
coloured ribbons. ‘The commonest form of | % here and the example in Florence Museum), 
standard is a square tablet or shrine set upright | and sometimes covered in with elaborately 
om a stand (sled?) and inseribed with the | embossed and painted leather, to judge by the 
cartourhes of Ra-Horakhti or some ‘other | example lately found in the tomb of Thothmes 
device, ‘The tablet has a plume attached to the TV. Even when this was done, it was 
top comer, and is sometimes accompanied by an | customary to leave the upper part under the 
upright objuct (PL xxvi.). Another ensign takes | rail open, no doubt in order to enable the 
the form of a semi-circular banner: it is not | occupant to grip the side and steady himself in 
specially military in character; or, at least, is the vehicle, whieh even on the swept desert= 
exactly similar to the sunshades ied in| rouds of Akhetaten must have swayed and 
every retinue. Asn symbol of the shadow | jolted most uncomfortably. ven when this 
created by the sun, it was no doubt regarded | opeuing was reduced to a small round holo, as 
with veneration, ‘The third ensign is a model | in the Queen's chariot, the original design 
boat, the eabin of which is surmounted by the | regulated the decoration. ‘This consisted chietly 
banner just described, and represents in all | 
probubility the sacred bark of the sun, | == 

‘The two figures under the horses’ bellies look 
ax if set there by the artist to symbolize the 


1 For the front aspect of thy tunic and sash woo 
Wario, Maroiers anit Customs, th p. 897 (8). 
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of patterned borders round a plain blue ground, 
and was divided in front by a column of royal 
cartouches, At the side of the chariot is slung 
a bow-case, similarly decorated, the projecting 
ends of the bows being also covered with an 
ornamented sheath, ‘The lynelepin can be seen 
securing the wheels ou the axle. The pole of 
the chariot runs upward from the floor and ends 
in a curved yoke, which is Inid across the 
withers of the horses: two braces from this pole 
to the front rim of the vehicle vive it the needed 


e horses, as is almost invariable in Egypt, 
are coloured a dark ved, ‘Their harness com- 
prises n pad, fastened by a broad breast-band 
and a girth, all richly decorated, The latter is 
always shown hanging loose, but it, or another 
below it, must surely have been strapped tight, 
A metal stud is fixed on the back of the pad 
and the yoke probably rests on this, as its 
curved end, terminating in a knob, is seen 
resting on the pad here, A second stud (fixed 
probubly to the centre of the yoke), earries a 
Jurge dise, apparently for decoration only. ~ 

fastening of the yoke to the pad or to the breast- 
bund is uot visible; it may be secured by a 
strap which we see passing round the stud and 
ending in a handsome tassel. The head of the 
horses is covered with a piece of spotted skin, 
Inekled round the throat, either for protection 
from the heat or in order to carry the holder of 
a set of long plumes, alternately red and white, 
or red and blue, which make some compensation 
by theiy bravery for the shortnes 
hogged mane. The bridle is almost exactly 
similar to that in modem use. It includes 
blinkers and a bearing rein, which is tied 
tightly back to the stud of the pad. The 
ing reins pass through x ring or loop on the 
pad, which is not seen, being hidden mer a 
flap of the pad, As all ordinary roads in 
Hgypt would be level (though some of those 
marked out in the desert of Hl Amarna are 
quite impossibly steep) there is no uved of 


\ 


The | 


the | 


oo 


Dreoching, und the horses are left perfectly free 
from the shoulder.’ 

The Queen follows, driving her own chariot. 
‘This, however, is probably to be set down to 
the flattery that waits on royalty; for the 
princesses of tender years are similarly de- 
picted, ‘The artist has followed custom in 
representing her figure and equipage on a 
smaller seale than the King’ Otherwi: 
except that the sides of the chariot are less 
open, all is the exact counterpart, even to the 
bow-ease. The Queen is clothed in u helmet, 
and in the usual woman's dress, tied in this case 
round the figure by a sash, the ends of which are 
seen streaming behind her, 

Four princesses follow her in two chariots, 
two in each. Of the two sisters, one is shown 
holding the reins and whip, while the other, 
with the affection which in this reign seems 
to have been regarded as a royal virtue or 
prerogative, throws oue arm round her sister 
and with the other holds tightly to a handle 
in the rim of the chariot, and so keeps 
hoth steady in the swaying vehicle. Tn the first 
chariot were the elder princesses, Meryt-aten 
ater ; but their figures ar 
iption (largely restored. fro synewze 


tiaw lost, 


“Tho daughter of the King, of his body, his beloved, 
Moryt-aten = born of the great wife of the King, his be: 
loved, lady of the two Lands, Nefctuofurn-aton—Nuf 
aii 


Meketuten wid the bwe younger’ princesses 
Ankh(es)-en-pa-aten and Nefer-neferu-aten-(ta)- 
fer-neferu-aten the younger, to 

desupanih her from her mother) ave similarly 
described, ‘The princesses are represented as full- 
grown women, but the eldest can scarcely have 


‘Por the whole subject see Winxtwsox, Manners and 
Customs, i., chap. ii. 


* Spelt also Se xm ll = Hay confirms the 
Dblundersin the inscription, 


a 
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reached her tepus. ‘The proleptic nature of the | two squads of four:' the one Egyptian and 


picture is proved by the drawing on the E. 
wall, where the four princesses are shown with 
childish fuces and figures, the two younger 
being yet unelothed. 

‘To each chariot of the princesses are attached 
three others, carrying six female attendants with 
pluine-shaped fans. The humble chariotecr is 
no longer conveniently treated as ou-exis 
but, as oriental propriety would not allow him | 
to be with the ladies in the ear, he is penned up | 
ina little cabin by their side, from which be leans 
out like snail from its shell. These chariot: 
must therefore have been of considerable breadth. 
‘The car and equipment alike are the same in all 
cuses, except that only the horses of the royal | 
fumily carry plumes, The princesses and ladies | 
in-waiting are dressed in the sume simple way, | 


viz., iu a loug mantle and a coloured eape on 
the shoulders. Two modes of coiffure are pre~ 
sented. Tn one, the hair, natural or artificial, is | 
arranged in successive fringes: in the other, a | 


large bunch is tied up with ribbon and allowed 
to hang over the car, while the rest is worn 
short. 

In the registers above and below the 
princesses and their escort are a dozen men in 
what must be construed as a running attitude. 

‘They carry staves and must be the eight 
suises running beside their chariots, with two 
meu in charge of them bringing up the rear on 
cach side. 

Finally, the lowest register (Plate xx.), whieh 
serves as a kind of dado, presents another pro- 
cession of soldiers, chariots, and ruuners. This 


we must interpret, 1 think, as the retinue of 
Meryra himself, 


If so, its size and character 
did not usurp all the 
pomp, but allowed his chief officials a suite suited 
to their rank. Two standard-bearers lead the 
way, the loin-cloth of one of them showing that 
curious patch behind which seems to have been 
the mark of some corps or nationality. The 
military detachment follows, It is composed of 


armed with spear and shield, the other an 
international corps of Libyan(?), negro and two 
Syrian spearmen. ‘The two sergeunts are in the 
rear. A chariot follows at an interval, the 
driver of which seems to be urging on his 
prancing steeds, The scene, which in its whole 
length is greatly defaced, has suffered specially 
here, and it is likely that this is the chariot of 
Meryra, his figure beg lost? Behind this 
chariot follow four others, preceded by 
group of four standard-bearers and two suises. 
Each is driven by a charioteer and holds a 
passenger in addition, The occupant of the 
first is a personal attendant and carries a casket 
on his arm, ‘The second and third carry fan- 
bearers, Over the whole scene, aud the 
remainder yet to be described, stretches the 
blue canopy of heaven. ‘The sun is represented 
twice in the sky, once here, once on the 
adjoining wall; here shedding its rays on the 
royal pair and giving life to their nostrils by the 
symbol of the Ankh, there giving protection 
and blessing to the temple where it is 
worshipped. In each ease it is accompanied hy 
its cartouches and titalary and by those of the 
royal pair. 

‘The objective of the procession is the temple 
of the Sun, and this is represented at the 
extreme end of the scene (Plate x.a, embody- 
ing Plates xi. to xiv.) In front of it is the staff” 
of the temple, which, from the highest to the 
lowest official, has gone out to mect the king. 
We have already seen two of its number 
greeting the procession im advanee, aud 
similarly here four out-runners of the King's 
train are shown in the foreground, meeting 


* Evidently a favourite number for a squad. 

* The lithographer of L. D,, iit. 92,99, bas misinterpreted 
his drawing, Tt may be confidently said that the elabo- 
ration in that plate has little or no ground beyond the 
outlines given in Plate xx. All the injuries are evidently 
auuch older, and earlier eopies confirm this, 
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the head officials of the temple. These four are 
in distinctive dress (ef. Plate xxii.), and, as they 
appear to he clapping their hands, they may be 
heralds, chanting the dignities of the King and 
formally announcing his approach. ‘The lost 
columns may have contained their proclamation. 
‘The whole staff of the temple holds out its 
hands in greeting, ‘The foremost person (lowest 
row but one) may be Meryra himself. ‘The 
priest behind him, to judge from the fragments 
of the title, may have the same rank as the four 
overhead, In front of the next were words of 
greeting to the King, “Weleome in [peace] 
[ruler] of the two lands.” 
Behind this man is « group of four priests, each 
of whom carries a bouquet for presentation, 
They are labelled as “chief servitors of Aten in 
the temple of Aten in Akhetaten,”* 

Attendants with sunshades kneel behind the 
priests, and others lead forward fat sacrificial 
cattle. The horned ox has been decked out by 
binding bright plumes between his horns in an 
claborate setting, and throwing a woven garland 
round his neck, ‘The sweepers and servants of 
the temple kneel or prostrate themselves in the 
rear, The former haye the shayen head and 
the body bare to the waist, after the manner 
of the priesthood, no doubt with a view to ritual 
purity; the latter wear the wig and more 
elaborate dress of the laity. Two bands of 
female iusicians stand here with the rest. 
‘They are apparently attached to the temple, 
hut seem to differ in no way from the troupes 
Which are in evidence at all rejoicings. ‘The 
cultivation of music and dancing, however, as 
of most of the arts, may have been solely or 
chiefly in connection with the temples. We 
have already met with such a band (Plate vi. 
and p, 22), Tho dress of the women also has 
been referred to (pp. 18,14). ‘The action of the 


1 Completed from the Berlin squeezes, but ae 
should have been read with Ley 


and Tay. 


hands in playing the round and oblong tam- 
bourines is very clumsily indicated here, and, 
but for other examples, would scarcely have 
received the true interpretation. 

As is usual, the lowest register is subordinate 
to the main scene and contains the unessential 
actors in it. Here a watchman (sweeper?) 
kneels, attendants bring forward offerings of 
fowl and flowers, and lead sacrificial oxen 
tricked out with gay decorations, 

‘The temple of the Sun is shown in great 
detail in a kind of bird's-eye view. As three 
other delineations of this complex building occur 
in the tombs of Et Til,* two of which are given 
with equal detail and drawn with an instructive 
variety of method, T propose to reserve the full 
explanation of this diagram for the next volume, 
which will contain the side view from the tomb 
of Panchesy. Unfortunately, we cannot com- 
pare these ancient architectural drawings with 
the original building which Jay in the plain 
below. Only its outer wall can now be traced ; 
yet, had the full plan remained, it could scarcely 
have afforded such a mass of information re- 
garding this s monotheistic worship 
of the Sun as ¥ the tombs: for, if 
the license which the ingenious draughtsman 
allowed himself gives some obseurity to the 
plan, he has given us compensation in the 
sections, 


elevations and depictions of temple 
furniture, for the sake of which he sacrificed 
bare clenrness of diagram, 

‘The temple, ns hero presonted to us, shows a 
vast oblong structure, round which an enclosing 
wall runs, leaving a narrow passage on both 
sides, At the back (top of the plate) is an out= 
building with a small postern; so that the 
temple enceinte could he entered also from this 
direction, ‘The larger part of the enclosed area 
is occupied by the main building, and by a 
second court which surrounds it in front and on 


* On the FB. Wall here, and in the tombs of Panehesy 
and Huya (L4.D,, fii. 102). 
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hoth sides, The smaller spneo behind, which is 
cat off by a dividing wall, contains « similar 
court and building, The main edifice is divided 
into sections, (entered by as many pylons), of 
which the first is a great colonnaded court with 

acentral altar, ascended by steps. ‘The temple 

area is entered by a lofty pylon, which leads 
into the outer court, and a second pylon, de- 

corated with flagstaffs, admits to the temple 

proper. ‘Two small gutes, to right and left of 

the main entrance, give access to the outer 

‘paskage, which serves only a protective purpose. | 
The stn is shown shedding his rays from heaven | 
over the building. 

‘The broad border of this and other scenes is 
always formed in the same way, where space 
allows. Nearest the picture is the familiar 
ribbon of coloured rectangles between green 
bands; then, at narrow intervals, follow blue 
and red bands, alternately (five in number on 
the West side); these are im relief as well as 
colour. The border extends right up to the 
cornice above, but at the bottom is a foot or 
more from the ground? 


5, Toe Royar Fasany makrya Orrrrryes To 
wae Sow. 


South wall, West side. Plates xxi. (photographs) and | 
sail. (embodying Plates xxiii, xxiv,), 

Earlier copies are — 

Hay, MSS. 99,814, foll. 99, 90, L'Hore, Papiers, 
si, 18 (both give the upper part only: the Intter is pub 


' ‘The term is conveniant, but it may be noted that the 
true pylon has a hatter on every side, Hore tho side 
walls are drawn upright. Professor Petrie found no 
trace of pylonsin what he supposes was the great temple. 
Wore they then less solid erections? It may he noted 
hove with what remarkable peryerseness Wilkinson (and 
sometimes Lepaias) draws his doorways with spreading 
jambs, ‘This has no justification quehers, and is 
totally nn-Egyptian,  Yot it has hecome the characteristic 
mark of modern psoudlo-Egyptian atehitecttre | 

The gornice on this wall is not level, bnt ascends to 
tho vight, carrying the pleturo with it, ‘The irrogularity is 
even grenter than in shown in Plato x.a., where the 
hieroglyphs below the border haye had to be unduly | 


| lished in Apttasesv, Histoire d 


OF EL AMARNA. 


a Sépulture, plate 94), 
(the ‘blind choir), 
p. 442 (tho blind 


Passe, Monuments, pl. xv. bi 
Wrarxson, Manners and Custom 
ehoit), ii, p. 52 (npper part), 


This subject may perhaps be connected with 
that on the East wall, as a reproduction on a 
larger seale of the scene of worship there 
depicted (Plate xxvii.), Tt was natural that 
Akhenaten should wish to inculeate devotion to 
the Aten, whose worship he had elevated to 0 
monotheism, by his own example; and, in fact, 
depi 
of his family are frequent in the tombs of El 
Amarna, 

It is astonishing that Akhenaten had not 
only reached monotheism, but had carried 
worship to « height which required no nearer 
symbol or other outward embodiment than the 


ions of his own pions observances and those 


| mysterious and intangible sun in the heavens, 


which to the ancients was fur from being, as it 
is to us, clearly a material body, explained, 
analyzed and weighed, As the great altar of 
the sun stood in front of no statue, name or 
sign, but in the centre of the outer court of 
the temple, facing the East, under the clear sky 
neross Which the sun moved daily ; so we find 
here the three stands, piled with meats, fruits, 
flowers and incense, set in the open sunshine, 
The fact is indicated in the usual pragmatic 
way, but here the solar orb has a unique 
addition, Its life-giving rays, which have the 
accustomed form and function, do not, in this 


| scene, proceed directly from the disc, but, with 


remarkable fidelity to nature, stream forth from 
under the encircling clouds, bright with the 
colonrs of the setting sim. ‘The hues and forms 
of the clouds are in fact the same as those 
employed in the < hieroglyph to. represent 
the rising sun, but in reverse position. It may 


compressed, In putting together the kes-plator. the true 
rolations of the parts have inevitably suffered a little; wa 
‘that tho component plates must be taken as more oorrect 
whore there is divergence. 
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hea sign that the King is performing the evening 
sacrifice, 

The sacrificial offerings consist of various 
choice parts of the ox, geese, melons and 
houquets, and on the top two burning dishes of 
fragrant substance which the King is replenish- 
ing from a tray or measure. It is the oblation 
which we see repeated innumerably, and with 
but slight deviations, in all the temple chambers 
and chapels. Beside the stands of offering 
Meryra' and a fellow-priest are seen, ussistiny 
in the ceremonial by holding for the King bowls 
filled with incense (?), 

The King has thrown off his mantle and is 
clothed simply in « white tunic (with decorated 
flap, and secured at the waist by long red 
sashes), sandals and the Fhepersh helmet. The 
Queen, who is in reality not behind but beside 
the King, and, like him, sprinkling fragrant 
gums upon the flame, has her mantle tied 
tightly round the body below the bosom with a 
long red sash, the ends of which fall to her feet. 
On her head she wears a blue nems crown with 
hanging ribbons; from beneath it her tresses 
escape, adorned at the end with little pendants, 
as the Arab woman wears her safa, Her 
daughters Merytaten and Meketaten shake the 
sistram behind her; they wear the hanging side 
lock and the flowing mantle 

‘The dado here consists of two registers, in 
which the bystanders and side-scenes are shown, 
As was noted in connection with Plate vi., the 


\ Hoi styled, ns usual, “the high priest of the Aten In 
tho temple of Aten in Akhotaten, Meryra, triumphant.” 
¢ restored from Hay). 

revising tho plato, T find that tho fanlty writing of 
tho inscription is not duo to the setibe, hi 


convetly | = pegs. 4! 


SHhl— esa 


wth eet 
Tho omission ofl] 


wrote 
a — 
— 


Use 


wee at the end of the thir 


ccolutan in tho sun's titles is probably my error, as Hay 
Vas it. 
© Consult the photographs on Plate xxi, 
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groups converge to the centre as if in vanishing 
perspective. Above, on the right (isc, by the 
side of the two priests in the main seene), is a 
third priest holding the censer, [t is shaped 
like an arm, the palm of which holds a cup of 
flaming aromatics, while the stem carries a little 
receptacle for additional pellets of incense (cf. 
Plate .). ‘The four chanters(?), whom we 
met with on Plate in the same dress and 
attitude, seem to be playing some part in the 
ceremony here also, In the foreground on the 
sume side of the picture, are four fan-bearers, 
and a choir of blind performers, whom the 
artist, mindful of what was natural to their 
infirmity, has set with their hacks to the King. 
‘Their blindness is made unmistakable by the 
form given to the eyes, which could scarcely be 
more realistically rendered. ‘The performers 
are eight in number, one of whom performs 
upon a harp of seven strings; while the others, 
squatting near him on the ground, heat time 
with their hands and sing. The men are all bald, 
with wrinkled faces, and of full body, giving 
the impression of elderly age. ‘The group is in 
all respects the clef Camere of the necropolis, 
each face and skull being distinct in outline and 
full of character. It may contain genuine por- 
| traiture, for the artist himself may well have 
belonged to the temple staff and reckoned these 
choristers among his personal friends. Or he 
may simply have heen stimulated by the marked 
fneial expression which such a group presented, 
ind which the larger scale adopted for the 
figures here enabled him to reproduce (cf, also 
Plate viii. in this respect). The faces af the 
surrounding figures also are earefally worked, 
‘Tho only copy of merit published hitherto has 
heen the admirable drawing of Prisse, whieh 
could not be easily surpnssod in fidelity, 

On the left hand attendants stand in atti- 
tudes of rmeomfortable deferonee. The personal 
retinue of the royal fanily consists of two sun= 
shade-bearers (to wait on either sido of the 
| King?) and eight female fau-bearers (to wait 


a2 


similarly on the Queen and princesses ?). Bach 
carries in the hand a doubled sash, no doubt in 
order to gird themselves, or their superiors, 
better at need. It is a constant part of the 
equipment of this class. The prevalence of 
female attendants used to be explained in a 
way derogatory to the King, but it is obviously 
fully accounted for by his habit of sharing all 
his activities with his Queen and daughters, 
The chariots wait on the outskirts of the group 
to eonvey the royal family away. 


6. Toe Royar Fasrry Worsirrixc ix rae 
Truene, 


East wall and adjoining part of N, wall. Upper half 
of Plate xxv, (embodying Plates xxvi. to xxviii. and 
Plate xxxiii ), 

Earlier copies are :— 

Hay, ASS. 29,814, fol. 38 (great pylon), 56 (great 
altar), 57 (hypostyle hull behind altar), 54 (Plate xxxiti,), 
LHore, Papiers, xi. 8 (whole B. wall; published in 
Auiarseav, Histoire de ta Sépulturc, Piste 85), xi 14 
(fragments from N. wall), Lattres Berites, p. G4 (pylon). 
Prise, Histoire de UArt Eyyption, i. Plate 41 (Plate 
98. Witxrssos, 
Manners and Customs, i. fg. 115, 2 (Hall of Statues 

nN. wall). 


The subject, like that on the opposite side of 
the hall, is continued on the adjoining part of the 
N. wall. The two great occasions in Meryra's 
career seem to have been his elevation to the 
high-priesthood of the Aten and the reeognition 


of his successful administration of that office by _ 


the collection of the imposts due to the temple, 
‘The lower part of the E. side of the wall shows 
the reward given to Meryra by the King for the 
deyotion which he had shown in his offiee: and 
the second visit to the temple, depicted on the 
upper half of the same walls, may be connected 
with the oceasion also, for the presentation to 
the zod of the dues collected in the land for the 
service of the temple would naturally be made 
‘the subject of a public ceremonial by the King, 
One would have expected, however, to find the 
great altar made the scene of so important an 
offering. 
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‘The delineation of the enormous building is 
so complete and detailed that this alone occu- 
pies the greater part of the E. wall and all the 
E. side of the N. wall. ‘The action is therefore 
limited to the south end. Here we find the 
King and Queen worshipping the sun in the 
outer court of the temple between the first and 
second pylons. ‘The scene is almost exnetly 
analogous to that which has just been described. 
Five stands are set before the King, piled as 
hefore with offerings, and two similar but lower 
‘anes, with a bouquet between them, stand before 
the Queen. ‘Two vessels on light stands contain 
the drink offerings. Meryra (for no doubt it 
is he) holds the spouted libation-vase and the 
conser in readiness; but the King and Queen 
are occupied with @ previous part of the eere- 
monial, which prescribed the elevation of the 
sekhen-sceptre before the god, in recognition of 
the delegated authority which the royal pair 
owed to him, The head-dress of the King is 
destroyed, but the great double feathers and 
dise which surmounted the Queen's helmet 
remain.’ 

‘The four princesses, with as many female 
attendants carrying sashes and fans, stand just 
within the entrance pylon, Nefer-neferu-aten- 
ta-shera, as the youngest and least known, is 
explicitly the others, contrary to 
custom, are unidentified, ‘The clothing of the 
two lower figures, in comparison with the 
nudity of their little sisters above, marks them 
ont as older, and the relative age of each child 
is also shown by her height. ‘This careful dise 
crimination excludes the possibility of a tw 
birth, and is therefore of importance in esti- 
mating the chronology of the reign and of its 
tombs, Hatch princess shakes a sistrum in 
honour of the god, (Photograph on PL v,) 

Outside the gates (Pl. xvi.) the retinue is 
seen, waiting to reconduct the royal party to 


named ; 


1 the figures of the King and Queen wore never eom- 
pleted, tho plaster, apparently, having set too rapidly, 


a | 
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the palace, The chariots of the King and 
Queen are in charge of chariotecr and groom, | 
and the two sises and six personal attendants 
(three behind, three below the royal group in 
the plate) wait their pleasure. A third chariot, | 
attended hy four bearers of shade-standards, two 
hearers of flails and two spearmen, is seen in 
the lowest register, ‘The members of the royal | 
bodyguard have been selected by the artist, if 
nyt by the Ring, for their representative charac 


| 
ter and 


& 
3 
5 


carry ensigns, representing the cartouches. of 
Ra-Horakhti and the bark of thesun. They are | 
followed by six men of the foreign contingents: | 
viz, two negroes armed with their national 
weapon, the bow and arrow, two Syrians and | 
two Libyans. ‘These four carry no weapons; 


and the Syrians in especial are not in military 
ub, but wrapped in the long and cambrous 
tube characteristic of their country 

On the extreme right is the palace, under the 
henediction of the radiant sun, The building, 
which is here drawn in bird's-eye perspective, 
rendered diagrammatically, has already heen 
described (p. 23) in connection with the pieture 
of it on the W. wall (Plate xviii.). The stands 
of provisions and flowers in front of the door- 
way are repeated here. As has been suid, the 
description of the temple in detail is reserved 
for a future volume, when the evidence derived 
from the two diagrams in this tomb can be 
supplemented and corrected by further pietures 
of the building Meanwhile it may be noted 
that the main features of the great edifice, enu- 
merated before (p. 29), are perfectly borne out 
hy this second representation, which gives a side 
view, approximating, however, more neutly to a 
view in perspective than to a sectional diagram. 
‘The narrow enccinte completely surrounding the 
building is shown here also (omitted at the top 


J ‘Phe building below the pylon is one of two resi- 
ences, of villus for receptions, which stood just within 
the gates. 


for convenience), the two little doors by which 
it was entered from the front being duly in- 
dicated (at the extreme top and bottom of the 
pylon on Plate xxvi.)? Similarly, the postern 
is shown on the extreme left. The main edifice 
euds with the E. wall (Plates xxvii. xxviii), 
the smaller court and building occupying the 
adjacent wall (Plate xxxiii.). The six pylons 
again mark the six divisions of the temple 
proper: and the correspondence is carried so far 
that in the courts of the secondary temple the 
hand of musicians, the temple servants, and the 
temple furniture, as well as the rounded steln 
set on an altur, are all found in exactly the same 
situations, On the east side of the N. wall, 
however, a seated statue of the King is placed 
beside the stela, 

It will be observed that the sky does not end 
in the traditional way (Plate xxv), The bine 
strip expands at the end, and is coloured red. 
This represents the point on the horizon whore 
the blue vault rests on the desert hill. The 
idea is made quite plain in other tombs of this 
necropolis, wl the hills are shaped definitely 
like the 2,5 or a signs. 


7. Mervyns Rewanven sy ie Kise, 


Lower part of E. wull and adjoining part of N. wall, 
Lower half of Plate xxv, embodying Plates xxix. to 

Earlier copies are 

Hay, MSS. 29,814, fol. 43 (=Piate axxi.) ; 44(=Plate 
wax); 58 (Plate xxxii)). L'Hore, Pupiers, xi. 8 
(whole E. wall; published in Auérasmau, Histoire de 
a Sépulture, Plate 85); 14 (a fragment from the N. wall), 
Passe, Histoire de TArt Egyption, i. Plate 39 (=Plato 
xaxi.); ii, Plate 29 (chariot in colours). Larstes, D. 
iii, 95 (=Plate xxvii); We (Plate xex.). Wirarxeox, 
mers and Customs, i.. pp. 340, 946, 348; 368, 870, 
p. 157. 


If the pride of the King in the magnificent 
buildings of his new capital is shown in the 
detailed presentation of the great Temple of the 


* A brief description of the building is given by 
Enatax (Egypt, p. 287), 
v 
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Sun on the upper part of the wall, it is uo less 
in evidence on the lower part. Here, again, the 
greater port of the space is taken up with a 
reproduction of an extensive zroup of buildings | 
devoted to various purposes, but chiefly serving 
as a treasury in days when the absence of 
currency made such # department resemble x 
huge depét, The impression that one gains of | 
this suite of five buildings is certainly that of a | 
royal demesne. The king and the royal fami 
receive Meryra as if they were upon their own 
estate, and the luxury which is ev 
apparent fully supports this. ‘The property, in- 
deed, combines the utility of 1 magazine with 
the amenities of a royal park, and gives no sign 
at all of exclusive dedication to religious pur- 
poses, Yet the scene of which it forms part 
renders it fairly certain that the establishments 
shown here form the adjunets of the temple, 
and, perhaps, are the “splendid places whieh 
Pharaoh made in the house of the Benben,” 
as the inseription records. 

‘The difficulty in deciding between a civil or a 
religious character for these buildings reflects 
the contrast between the political situation at | 
Thebes and at Akhetaten, In the old capital | 
such an accumulation of wealth in one temple 
would have excited the jealousy and apprehen- 
sion rather than the pride of the King, It was 
far from having come to this yet in Akhetaten, 
‘The King was hore not only the founder and 
benefactor of the temple, on whose favours the 
priesthood depended for very existence,t but he 
was their head, Already, in early days, he had 
styled himself “ chief prophet of Ra-Horakhti"' 
in his Aten-manifestation, and the more Aten- 
worship diverged from precedent, the greater 
was its dependence on the royal “Teaching.” 
‘The King seems to have been less king than 


-ywhere 


4 Meryrn's elevation to the high priesthood wad, after 
all, only the privilege of “eating the king’s victuals in 
the temple of the Aten,” p. 

* Laonais, Annales du Se 


et, ili, p, 264. 


OP Bh AMARNA. 


priest, his natural interest in the state being 
overpowered by his enthusiasm for Aten- 
worship and its seat in Akhetaten, so that the 
hostility of priesthood and king, which was 
natural at Thebes, was here impossible. Hence 
in spite of appearances, this scene is depicted 
much less in honour of Meryra, the high priest 
of the Aten, or of the priesthood whiek he 
represented, than in praise of the King, “the 
offspring of the Aten,” who had bnilt these 
“splendid places” for the god.’ 

Tt was part of the duties of Meryra, as high 
priest, to <uperintend the store-houses from 
which the temple offerings were supplied. ‘The 
King, who had retained the supreme control of 
the temple services, found that in Meryra he 
hada complaisant and zealous official, and was 
moved to make generous recognition of his 
services. ‘The day on which this public reward 
was given to him was one of the red-letter days 
of Meryra’s career, and it is natural that it 
should be selected as the subject of one of the 
chief scenes in his tomb. 

‘The part of the picture comprised in Pl. xxix, 
shows the scene between the gate of the grain- 
store and the banks of the river. The fancy 
of the Egyptian artist was always closely in 
touch with fact, and here the picture includes 
a reminder that the temple tribute, like all 
othor trade in Akhetaten, must arrive by water. 


| Not only was Akhetaten difticult of access by 


land, even from districts on the same sido of 
the river, but, unlike Thebes, it had its 
agricultural wealth altogether on the opposite 
bank ; therefore the dues, which of course 
are paid in kind, are seen still lying on board 
the ships. ‘Thirteen vessels are depicted, with 
their prows made fast by double cables to 


" Under these civoumstances it muy well be that the 
temple adjuncts served also as 4 royal ploasure resort, 
for they certainly seom to reflect his love of luxury and 
But 1 would wish to withdraw the epithet 
* which I attuehed earlier to Plates xxxi, und 
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strong mooring-stakes on the bank. A stepped 
gangway has been thrown to the shore between 
each pair of them, The bewildering forest of 
masts shown by the elosely-moored flotilla 
presents such a picture as is vividly in the 
memory of every traveller on the Nile, Each 
ship curries one mast, having a truck at the 
top to which the standing rigging is fastened, 
and above this is a device which consists of a 
papyrus-head supporting what appears to be the 
cartouches of the sun, either as a carving or 
painted on a shrine. ‘The heads of the heavy 
steering-beams are adorned like the masts. 
Below the truck rings (?) are fastened on 
the mast at intervals to receive the running 
rigging by which the yards are raised and 
lowered’ As the ships are ut rest the sails 
have been farled by the lowering of the upper 
yards on which they are bent, ‘The long yards 
are formed, as often in the present day, of two | 
spars lashed together in the middle. 

‘To save further confusion in the thronged 
scene, the artist has contented himself with | 
depicting the scene on board alternate boats 
only. The captain stands on the prow, making 
his obeisance towards the King, Three or four 
huge jars anda stand filled with joints of meat 
serve to indicate the contents of the holds, The 
decks have heen. fitted with cattle-pens* formed | 
of light hurdles, but the beasts have been 
landed, and housed in stalls on the quay. On 
the poop is the permanent cabin with a 
compunion Indder (2) leading below. ‘The space 
below deck is ventilated by square port-holes. 

‘The two eattle-yards shown above seem to be 
surrounded only by a low wall. There is a 
large entrance in the middle, and a small side- 
door by which the drovers could go in and out. 
Bach yard is fitted for twenty head of cattle, 


' Of. LD. ii. 78, ‘The steering beams there are carved 
vwith tho head of the King, Tn our picture the rigging is 
ouly shown on the nearest ship. 


* For such pons sve LD. iii. 116. | 
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with a partitioned stall and trough for each* 
‘The feeding, however, seems generally done by 
hand, each herdsman having five oxen given 
into his charge, A stone letinto the ground and 
pierced by « hole serves to tether them. Owing 
to the weight and inactivity of the fat oxen 
their hoofs have become misshapen (so in 
Plate xiv.) No doubt the artist had in mind 
well known eattle-yards on the river bank, in 
which cattle landed for the market were housed. 
Tt will be noticed that they are in duplicate, 
as are also the granary and treasury. This 
division of official store-houses was an ancient 
enstom, and seems based on some established 
fiscal policy or political division, 

The King receives Meryra in the outer court 
of the granary —a fitting place of reception, 
since it is in its management that his merits 
have been shown. The King, accompanied by 
his Queen and two daughters,’ and a numerous 
retinue, stands leaning on his staff within the 
gate." 

Meryra faces the King with arms upraised in 
salutation, It is the moment of his life, for by 
command of the King the Superintendent of the 
Trensury of the Golden Collars hangs these 
rewards in profusion round his neck. Already 
six collars with double rows of gold beads are 
on his neck, and still the order of the King, 


® The stalls on the newr side ure only indicated by 
slight divisions in the space between the bedding und the 
wall, ‘These and other details are licking in the suggested 
plan given by Wingtxsox, Mevners and Customs, is 
p. 70, 

* Lewill be noticed that a wall runs round. the entire 
building, except for a break at the top to allow room for 
the sun, ete. As it is not  cornieed wall we may infor 
thus the building was only  wallod enelosure, 

* Tho columns containing their names have boon 
destroyed, probably ut the site time as the faces of 
their parents. 

© 4 pact of the wall in fivnt of the King (shown hy 
faint line) has been removed by thieves. What is lost 
has beon restored from the Berlin squeezes. ‘The figures 
of the retainers behind the King may also have suffered 
little during recent years, but the additional lines given 
in the Denkmater are nearly all emendutions. 


given with oriental magniloquence, is not 
exhausted, Several badges of honour, destined 
to burden still further the neck and aneles of the 
Tacky official, are in the hands of the servants. 
These ornaments were probably no less coveted 
because they served also as n monetary reward. 
Meryra is in festive costume, having earrings 
in his ears and 4 cruse(?) of ointment secured 
by a band round his forehead. He is attended 
by three of the temple-staff, three subordinate 
priests (?), two fan-bearers and four bearers of 
sunshades. One of the fan-bearers carries also 
the ervok and axe, insignia which he is perhaps 
holding for his master, The four scribes are 
probably attached to the Superintendent of the 
Treaswry, for he was most concerned in having 
‘a correct record of the event. 

“That which is said’ by the King of the South and 
North, he who lives by teuth, Lord of the Two Lands, N- 
‘Let the Superintendent of the Treasury of Golden Rings 
tako(?) the High Priest of the Aten in Akhetaten, Meryra, 
und put gold on his neck to the top of it, and gold on his 
fest, beewuse of his obedionce to the doctrine of Pharaoh 
(life, prosperity and bealth to him !), doing all that was 
said regarding these splendid places, which Pharaoh 
(life, prosperity and health to him!) made in the House 
of the Benben,* in the templo of Aten, for the Aten in 
Akhetaten, filled with all things good, and with barley 
ind wheat in abundances, The Offering Table of Aten "*¥ 
for the Aten. 

‘To this Meryra, “the high-priest of the Aten, 
in the Temple of Aten, in Akhetaten, Bearer 
of the Fan on the right hand of the King, 
Favourite of the Lord of the Two Lands,” gives 
the loyal answer :-— 

“Health to Ua-en-ra, the Fair Son(?) of thy Aten! 


* Reading = % 

* Cf. p. 51. ‘This appears to be some edifice or hall of 
the temple. Whut the Benben was is only known to us 
from: its determinative (an obelisk or other monolith). In 
the pictures of tho tomple nothing is shown more nenrly: 
resembling this than the stela (Plates xi, and xxx: 

* Low indebted to Mr. Griffith for the suggestion that 
this is a proper name applied to the block of buildings, 


* Assuming us the reading \Tie= KI 
=I ho 


= 
(lor 
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Grant that he ndcomplish (thy?) duvutinn + grant it for 
ever and ever.” 

‘The body-guard of the King, consisting of five 
soldiers urmed with spear, shield and axe, und 
two carrying the flail, wait outside the gates. 
‘Three royal churiots are also in waiting, suggest 
ing that the store-houses were at some distance 
from the palace, 

‘The granary proper is entered from the court 
by two doors, which admit to separate hut eom- 
municating yards. Each contains four large 
magazines for corn, but one space aud its 
magazines are Inger than the other, whether 
this corresponded to fact or only to the artist's 
convenience, ‘The four magazines correspond, 
perhaps, to four principal kinds of grain. 
‘Thongh they look like mere heaps upon the floor, 
they must be substantial erections, made no 
doubt of Nile mud, and owing their form, per- 
haps, to a memory of the pile of sheaves on the 
threshing floor." It is felt that im the granary, 
as well as in the harvest field, an offering is due 
to the god in recognition of his hounty: but 
that set out here seems to consist of everything 
except cereals. In this enclosure four seribus 
and four fan-bearers await the entrance of the 
King. 

An ‘unfinished Coptic name (?) has been 
seratched on the wall at this point hy some. 
visitor? 

Adoor at the back, crested with uraei, afforded 
an exit in this direction, and he who availed 
himself of it found himself confronted by another 
enclosure of the same size, with an entrance in 


* For his “Char Princier" (L’Art Bgyptien, ii. 22), 
Prisse seems to have derived the form from the left-hand 
‘i (With a serious alteration to the forelegs of the horses), 
hut the colours from the King’s chariot on the west wall. 
‘The picture rests on careful study of several originals 
ind, despite bold restoration, successfully neproducis thi 
ucoratod ear of the period. 

# GL. Higroglyph 401, Puaihotep, i. ph. xvii 

TL hope to publish the grattti of all these tombs 
logethir: 
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the middle of the fuce. The narrow space left | 
between the two walls was made attractive by | 
trees, set in raised brick tanks, with drainage- 
holes im their walls. Entrance into this 
second enclosure, which the varied and valuable 
nature of its contents entitles us to style the 
treasury, is gained either through a double- 
leaved doorway, shaded by a handsome porch, 
or by two smaller doors on either hand. Who 
entered any of these found himself in a litle | 
court the centre of which was occupied by a 
pretty kiosk, raised above the ground and | 
reached by a flight of steps. Its sides were 
enclosed by low walls, and its corniced roof was 
supported on twelve (?) light papyrus columns, | 
gay with bunting. Both roof and walls bristle | 
with threatening urnei, The eaves are adorned 
with pendant lotus buds, an architectural 
ornament derived from the charming Egyptian 
custom of adorning these arhours with flowers.! 
‘The exit from this court was by three doors 
similar to those at the entrance, and facing them. 
‘They opened into an oblong walk planted with 
trees, and, like the court just left, surrounded 
by high walls, in which were many doors. At 
the far end a large and a small door provided 
exit from the building; and, to the right and 
left, were the triple gateways so affected by 
Egyptian architects. On whichever side the 
visitor chose to enter, he found himself in a 
situation precisely similar In the centre was 
an avenue of trees, and on either side was a | 
colonnade supported by six papyrus-bud columns 
(or, perhaps, six porches instead ofa continous 
portico.) Beneath this shade six doors admitted 
tous many chambers, the contents of which are 
displayed to us. There are thus twelve such 
store-rooms in each division of the treasury, 


i} 


* Cf... D. ili, 98h, and the more securnte reproduction 
y Bl Amarna, ii. pl. xxi 

"Cf, the-use of the term "the two ‘Treasuries from 

ory ancient time, 


in 


” 


twenty-four in all, They contain, taking the 
upper division of the building first -— 
Right-hand side. 

(1) Sealed wine-jars. 

(2) Sacks (ingots ?) and large bowls. 

(8) Sealed wine-jars, 

(4) Long-necked flasks and bowls. 

(5) Sealed wine-jars. 

(6) Sacks (ingots?) and basins. 

Left-hand side, 

(7) Bags of precious materials. 

(8) Long-necked flasks and basins. 

(9) Linen chests set on a shelf. 

(10) Bales of cloth set on a shelf, 

(11) Handsome gold (?) vases set on a shelf. 

(12) Flasks, basins and bowls. 

Second division. Right-hand side. 

(13) Large jars. 

(14) Round loaves. 

(15) Long-necked jars (sealed). 

(16) Bread, fine and coarse (2), 

(17) Large jars. 

(18) Round loaves. 

Left-hand side. 

(19) Bales and baskets. 

(20) Bales, ingots (7), &e. 

(21) Grain bins. 

(22) Dried and split fish, 

(23) Bins, packages of the root nefu (2) and 
bales. 

(24) A bin, bules and packages. 

Naturally, in the absence of inscriptions, the 
contents of the various jars and bundles are 
only to be surmised. ‘The contents of magazine 
No. 2 are of chief interest, where we see stored 
some of the masterpieces of Syrian metal-work. 
‘The counterpart of all the forms here shown may 
be seen in the hands of Syrian tributaries." 
The galloping bullock which has been adopted 


* Several of them are being brought by Hittites on 
the east wall of the tomb of Meryra UL (EY Amarna, ii 
pl. xl. Anguinnav, Histoire de la Sépulture, pl. 96), 


as n device for the top of two of these vases, 30 
closely resembles in attitude the animal shown 
on the palace pavement,! that a common origin 
is probable. 

Most, if not all, of the vases are for show, not 
for use, and even standing flowers have been 
imitated in metal, perhaps owing to a custom 
of employing such bowls as javdinidves, or to 
hold cut blooms. 

In room 20 one of the bars lins cross lines at 
the end which are strongly reminiscent of the 
bar of gold which Professor Petrie found bearing 
Aha's name, but, as the other contents of the 
room suggest victuals rather than metals, this 
is probably 9 false analogy. While the low 


half of the treasury seems to be reserved for | 


provisions, the upper half contains nothing that 
is necessarily of that natu The large store 
of loaves and jars is quite consistent with a con- 
nection with the temple, since great quantities 
of bread and beer, &c., were required for the 
altars, to judge by the representations in this 
tomb, 

From the Treasury there were exits in two 
directions, without retracing the way. At the 
far end of the avenue at the top of the picture, 
we see a kiosk or Joggia, with low walls and a 
window of the type shown in Pl. vi. ‘The 
entrance to it appears to be from the other side 
of the wall, suggesting that on this side the 
Treasury may have abutted on the palace 
grounds, At any rate, two small doors admit 
to the inner court of the Treasury on this side, 
an unsatisfactory arrangement unless they led 
into equally well-guarded property. 

The direct way through the central avenue of 
the Treasury led out by two doors, and entered 
immediately, by a doorway nearly opposite, a 
much larger enclosure, surrounded by « wall of 


+ Perm, 7.4. pl. iv 

* The whole subject of such ona 
houstively treated, snd these examples cited, in a forth- 
coming work by Dr. ScHanrnn, entitled Die Altiqyptischen 
Prnsikgefiisse, 
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less solidity than the two previous store-yards, 
Tts chief entrance, however, was on another side 
| (foot of Plate xxxii.). Owing to a natural 
fracture in the wall’ the exact arrangement 
cannot be recovered, The gute from the direc- 
tion of the Treasury admitted to a little court 
planted with two trees and having « tiny build 
ing in the corner near the door (no doubt, a 
porter’s lodge). A small door on this side 
j admitted to another yard planted with three 
trees, und having  four-roomed house in the 
corner, back-to-back with the former or making 
one house with it. 

If, however, on entering we do not turn aside, 
a large door across the court admits us to a 
walled-in courtyard, planted with trees, the 
right-hand side of which is oceupied by a large 
dwelling-house, This 1 judge to be the house 
of Meryra himself; for some remaining frag- 
ments of an inscription in the court show that 
there was depicted here the home-coming of 
| Meryra, his reception and congratulation by his 
household, or some similar scene, We may gather 
from the writing that the figure or figures faceil 
to the right, and it is probably the head of 
Meryra which appears between the two inserip- 
tions, The first fragment runs, “The coming. 


receive thee (SE). . .. the High Priest 


o = 
of the Aten (in the temple of) Aten in Akhetaten, 


Nari part 
Moryra anys (2)(5 2 8M a Saye: 
The second legend may possibly indicate the 
presence of a Chief Servitor of the Aten with 


Meryra, 
One of the largest rooms in the building is 


9 What is adied in Plate xxxii, in broken lines of 
within areas marked as broken away has been supplied 
from the Berlin squoozes, ‘These and still older copies 
make it certain that everything additional in Li. D. ii, 95 
in reconstruction, Cf, Wilkinson, i. p. 968, I'Héte did 
not copy this wall, saying, “elle est mal eonservée, et co 
gui on subsiste, quoique fort reconnaissable, offre tant 
do détails qu'il m'ett fatla y teavailler pintblement 
pendant 4 ow 5 jours.” Papiers, iti. 985 (reverse). 
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supported on a double row of papyrus columns, 
eight in each row (six visible). Probably the 
main entrance from the outside was at the lower 
end of this fine hall. Small doors at the other 
end only led to as many small chambers ; farther 
passage was from its side walls to right and left. 
Here handsome doorways, as well as side-doors 
for the entrance and exit of servants, admitted 
to spacious halls and courts, The ceiling of the 
hall on the left was supported on architraves, 
carried by two (four?) square pillars with plain 
abacus and plinth.! On the right of this room 
were entrances to store-rooms and on the left 
also side-rooms were accessible. The hall on 
the vight was a similar room, but the pillars 
were repluced by four palm-leaf (+ 
As before, doors to right and left admitted to 
side chamnbers, On one side of the room we see 
aw raised dais or eupboard in which the drinking 
jars were set, and in the centre of the room is a 
large square altar on a raised platform, to which 
steps ascend. One would expect «in altar to the 
Sun to be under open heaven, and it is not 
impossible that the centre of the room was un- 
ceiled? An equally imposing door leads from 
this hall to the further part of the house where 
the sleeping rooms are, and to which this door 
alone admits. Each of the main doorways in 
the two halls is elaborately constructed with 
open-work over-head, so as to allow ventilation." 
‘The sleeping apartments are approached through 
a broad corridor, with two columns, and consist 
of three rooms entered directly, and others, at 
the end of the corridor, reached through one or 
more ante-rooms. Three of these little rooms, 
which probably constitute the women's quarters, 
have mastabas for sleeping upon. A room on the 


columns. 


they might, of course, be cylindrical shafts, 

* Asat Ilshun, Psrmes, [lahun, Plato xvi. 

© Wriaxtsson, ip. 856, hers is such a door in the 
Tomb of Huya (ElAmarno, iii). Bach doorway here 
seems to contain two separate doors, but it may only be 
ouble-lenved, 


89 


right also has a dwarf wall round three sides at 
the end, in order to support the planks of a hed. 
‘This is the master’s sleeping-room, as Professor 
Petrie inferred from actual examples in the 
town.! Beyond the sleeping-room is a range of 
seven stare-rooms, well supplied with bread and 
beer, and safeguarded by having but one, and 
that an indirect, line of approach Adjoining 
these, but perhaps separate from the main 
building, are other rooms which seem to consti- 
tute the outer offices, The main feature here is 
a court, of which only a part appears ta be 
roofed. The ceiling rests on architraves carried 
by four square pillars which have an abacus, 
and a capital resembling in section the cavetto 
cornice and roll, but no base. This house thus 
affords a parallel to the square pillars, remains 
of which Professor Petrie found in such pro- 
fusion." 

At the end of the court outside the house of 
Meryra, and presumably connected with it, ix 
another building which is unmistakably a stable, 
for the fragment extant shows pair of horses 
feeding from a manger’ The drawing of the 
two tired animals at rest in their stalls is admi- 
rable ; and it is instructive to note the capacity 
of the artist for severe realism, as well as for the 
depiction of impression such as he shows on the 
N. wall, where he endeavours to suggest the 
elastic and curving form of the horse when in 
rapid motion. Outside the stall are other rooms 
and n stairway to the lofts above, 

A door in the court outside admits directly to 
the grounds below it in the picture, This part of 


4 Pamun, 7 4.,p, 21. ‘The ancient artist has baen 
no less punotilious in his pluns than the modern archae- 
ologist. 

f ‘There may be at entrance fron the outside near this, 
point (through » columed ball #). 

6 Pomm, 7. :, pp. 7, 19. 

7 The logs show two animals, but the wall soarcely 
permits of the heads as given by Weidenbach. Probably 
they should more nearly resemble Prrurt, 1, A., plate xi., 
which may be a study for this very picture. 
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theenclosture, however, wasiore properly reached 
from the main entravee and may have been aeces- 
sible directly from the side wate, ‘There was quite 
a Tittle park of trees, each banked rund so that 
its roots might be flooded with water, ‘lwo 
large walled-in tanks, with steps lealing down 
their steeply-sloping sides, provided the means 
of that liberal irrigation on which un Eastern 
garden is entirely dependent.’ But they suggest 
some additional purpose, There is one opposite 
the gates of each of the two buildings situated 


here, and ach has a little enclosure opposite the 
steps, what may be a table on which to support | 
water-pitchers in order to transfer them to the | 
head, and a slide between the two stairways, as if 
to allow some heavy object to glide into the 
water. A second flight of steps ulso is provided, 
as if the tank were to be traversed and left on 
the other side. Can it be that the barks of the 
sun were launched in ceremonial on this little 
* In connection with what follows, consult the accom. 


panying festoration, Cf, Parnor & Onremz, Ave in 
Ancient Baypt, ii, p. 16, fig. 8. 
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tion 

‘The building on the right in the picture is 
enriously bare of indications as to its use. Tt is 
‘The only access is by the 
triple entrance in front, and he who passed it 
was immediately confronted by another and 
similar one, This also passed, the visitor was in 
am open square with thirteen almost identical 
doors to choose from, and only the three (two?) 
least promising of these enabled him to gain the 
innermost rooms, twenty-one in number. More- 
over, each one of these only led into one of three 
blind corridors, flanked on one side with rooms, 
which the building contained. These corridors 
had in each ease a row of columns down the 
centre; that which ran the length of the building 
having ten, the others five each, ‘The difficul 
of gaining command of the hnildine from tl 
other sides was at least as great. ‘The building 
thus seems designed for strenuth, and from its 
bareness might be barracks or x dormitory for 
priests or servants, Not a single room shows 
any furniture ov contents, 

The second building is of a very different 
character, Set ina corner of the great enclosure, 
two additional walls sufficed to shut off an oblong 
site, the back half of which was devoted to a 
garden and the rest reserved for buildings. ‘The 
two are separated by a double wall. A great 
gateway and two side doors in the fagade gave 
entrance to the interior. Inside, the centre was 
occupied by a second walled enclosure of Innge 
size. A line of trevs ran right round this, and 
right and left a row of store-chambers, eight in 
number, were built against the outside walls, 
All, save the end rooms, are shown filled with 
Jars, bags, bales, and baskets, containing, we 
may imagine, valuable products. ‘The two end 
spaces at the back are provided with a turning 
stairease (c) by which the roofs of the store- 
rooms could be gained nnd used as pleasant 


| promenades, 


‘The central enclosure was much after the same 
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model, having itself an enclosure in its midst. 
It was symmetrically arranged, with a grand 
pylon gateway at both ends. Along the front 
and back « portico ran supported ou columns, 
four on each side the gateway, the outer two, 
apparently, being straight pillars or shafts of 
the type already seen in Meryra’s house, But 
Egyptian draughtsmanship leaves it open 
whether this colonnade was on the outside or 
inside of the enclosure. The latter seems to 
have been the case. Each of the two sides of 
the interior was oceupied by three chambers, 
the middle one being entered from the court, but 
the end rooms from under the colonnade, On 
each side of the central building are two altars, 
hare of offerings and without steps. 

Tt seems impossible to explain the constrac- 
tion of the erection in the centre without taking 
some small liberty with the plan, On two sides 
there are tio flights of steps facing one another, 
hut whether they meet at the summit or at 
‘The former is much 


the foot is not made clear, 
more strongly suggested; and as, from the plat= 
form thus gained, doorways in the walls lead into 
the enclosure itself, this latter must he ona 
higher level than the court, ‘This would leave 
the other two gateways in the air; but it will 
be seen that the further opening is not a door 
way strictly, but a baleony, and therefore the 
nearer one also may be intended to he such. 
Beneath this Intter two doors, close to the foot 
of the stairs, will be observed,’ and these I inter- 
pret to be doors admitting to the ground floor 
or cellarage.* It appears, then, that the central 


{ Marked 1 in the figure, two corresponding doors on 
the opposite (upper) side of the building must bo added wo 
tho plate, as in L, D. ii, 95. This omission of mine is 
made certain hy x photograph. ‘The building is to be 
restored x0 as to make both sides absolutely gymmatrion|. 

= The balcony at which the King xppears is nearly 
always plainly above ground leyel, and two doors are 
often set below it, as here, At other times two stairways. 
converge to it, ‘This is perfeetly explioublo if the artists 
‘were trying to represent such a building us this, and the 
King appearing, now at one side, now pt the other. 


a 


| edifice was dlevated and approuched by stair 
ways, probably only iu order that it might serve 
asa platform for public appearances: for, had 
the desire been to command air and outlook, it 
would have had to be raised very considerably 
and would not have been shut in by high walls, 

One would have thought that the stairway was 
meant to serve the same desirable end as in the 
| onter court, by giving access to a flat roof; bub 

the idea cannot be worked out without a con- 
| siderable violation of the plan given, and of 
Hgyptian rules of drawing.’ ‘The centre of all 
these concentric courts is an altar piled with 
offerings. This seems to imply a religions 
purpose, but the use of this strange construction 
s far from being apparent. 

From the back of the outer court « grent 
gateway led into the garden, not directly, but 
through « narrow court and small gate beyond. 
| ‘The ends of the interveni med two 
rooms or courts, entered from the inside hy 
doors (p, ) situated near the stairs leading to the 
roof. ‘Through that on the right hand a seenet 
exit to the most secladed corner of the park 
was provided by a tiny postern (a). 

The picture of the walled garden behind is a 
charming example of the love of the Egyptian 
artist for detail and his skill im suggesting the 
truth with which he was forced to compromise. 
A great part of the garden space is taken up by: 
an enormous tank with steeply-sloping sides, 
down which steps lead, so that it may still be 
‘utilized when the infiltrating water lowers 
with the sinking of the Nile. When there is 
high-water in the river a shadif on the bank 
(just visible under a date palm at the top of the 
picture) suffices, but as the pond dries with the 
falling of the river, the gardener is forced, 
exactly like the /elluh of present-day Egypt, to 
dig a well in the bottom and set up a second 


space fi 


4 M. Masreno presents such a restoration (Manual of 
| Archacology, Sth edition, fig. 17), but itis based apparently 
| 00 the faulty drawing of Wilkinson (i. fig. 16). 
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shaddy below the first, rising the water by 
two stages instead of one. The garden is 
erowded with trees, The three which are 
immivdiately above the pool are recognisable as 
the dim-palm (on the left), the date-palm, and 
the plane (2), Further to the right are two 
pomegranate trees. The rest of the garden is 
planted with other examples of the three latter 
varieties. The trees which adorn the courts of 
the buildings are probably the persea.' By the 
side of the pond, and over against the entrance 
doors, isa little pavilion or terrace with gates 
at the back and front. Within it are seen 
altars with offerings upon them, 

Over the whole, from the river-side to this 
gavden planted in the desert, comprising three 
great enclosures, serving as the granary, trea~ 
sury, and dependent buildings of the temple, 
the blue sky stretches, its ends resting on the 
mountains of east and west, 

‘There seems no hope of being able to identify 
the buildings with any of those whose ruins still 
remain on the site oftheeapital. If they really 
form n series of temple-buildings, they would 
probably adjoin one side of it, much as they do 
on this wall. 


8.—Tun Lire oy Meryna, 


Merym is given the titles 


vee —— 
() PKS lS Sl 
“ey “High Priest of the Aten in the house 


of Aten in Akhetaten.” 

(2) BS} F | f 2, “Bearer of the Fan 
on the right-hand of the King.” 

(3) Za, * Royal Chancellor.” 


(4) (1F. * Sole Companion,” 


‘The identification of the trees I owe to Mr. P. E. 
Newberry. ‘The photograph on Plate y. should bo 
consulted. 
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(5) By —B, “ Brpn- and ha-prinee,” (Plate 
ee 

(6) ] Hs “Friend of the King.” (Plate 
xxsvii), 

It is strange that his high rank as an 
hereditary prince should only bé indicated in 
one place, as if it were scarcely worth 
chronicling. It may he that by elevation to the 
high priesthood of the Aten he forfeited the exer- 

| cise of his privileges and functions as prince, 

No other High Priest of the Aten is known, 
unless Hat-aay really held the office, There is 
no other evidence that he did than his erased 
| name on the wall of Meryra’s tomb, but it is 
| not impossible, In that case, Meryra entered 
on his vacant office and his confiscated tomb 
simultaneously, As has been seen, there is no 

date inthe tomb; no date, that is, in figures, Tn 
the tombs of E] Amarna years may be calculated 

hy the number of Akhenaten’s daughters. This 
| is a somewhat precarious moile of reckoning, it 
is true, for in the contemporaneous tombs of 
Huya and Meryra IL two daughters are shown 
in the one case, but six in the other. In the 
tomb of Meryra there are four, and the youngest 
but one can be seen to be of tender age, so that 
we can assign the decoration of the tomb with 
confidence to the ninth or tenth year of Akhen- 
aten’s reign. Probably the tomb would be 
begun, at Intest, soon after his exaltation to 
the rank of High Priest of the temple at Akhet- 
aten, so that there'would be room for # short- 
lived predecessor in that office. 

‘The only other light that is cast on Meryra’s 
career is an inseription from a wine jar, which 
shows that in the sixteenth year he was still 
High Priest of the Aten? Almost certainly, 
| therefore, he sheld the office till tho death of 

the King. The unfinished burial chamber, 

however, in which he was never Inid to rest, as 


* Perm, 7... p. 88, 


he had hoped to he, seems to indieate that his 
prosperity did not last long beyond this, It is 
surprising, however, that during these years (sis, 
at the least estimation), he had not set his tomb 
in complete order. If the suggestion that these 
tombs were made at the King’s order is correct, 
the delay would be much more explicable. On 
the other hand, there is nothing to show that 
Meryra, on the death of the King, did not prove 
‘an apostate like others, and return to build a 
tomb in Thebes under the protection of the 
ancient gods, His tomb nowhere reveals any 
personal devotion to the Aten beyond that which 
ambition and policy required. 

We prefer, however, to believe that Meryra 
suffered for his faith rather than, without 
proof, to suppose that he abandoned it. Akhen- 
aten was not likely to be in error concerning 
the man who, more than any other, must have 
heen admitted to his intimacy, shared his 
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hopes, his idenls, his projects, and helped to 
make “ the Doctrine” understood and appreci- 
ated in Akhetaten. He was probably, at the 
best, only a faithfal servant and disciple: of 
the King. There is no sign that he shared, 
still less that he was the instigator of, Akhen- 
aten’s revolutionary energy. But the tomb of 
Meryra, being quite the finest in the necropolis, 
is a sign of his worth to Akhenaten ; and even if, 
it should be that the fine taste of the King, 
rather than that of his servant, is exhibited in 
‘its designs and execution, it is a solid testimony 
none the less to the merits of the man who was, 
perhaps, the only High-Priest of the Aten, Al 
the prayers upon his door-cheek may not have 
been fulfilled, but his tomb has immortalized 
his name, as he desired ; and if his bones do not 
rest in the magnificent shrine which was pre- 
pared for them, they rest the more securely 
elsewhere. 


“ THE ROOK TOMAS OF KL AMAKNA, 


OHAPTER TV, 


THE RELIGIOUS TEXTS, 


1, The Worsme ov rir Arex, 

‘Tre: tombs of El Amarna ave unique in Egypt 
in this respect also, that they all fall within a 
deende or so. ‘This short period wns one of 
revolution, it is true, and perhaps not altogether 
exempt from change, Novoertheless, the records 
of the tombs can, and should be, dealt with asa 
unity, and nntil the whole of the material has 
heen presented for study no estimate of its 
significance ean he satisfactory, 

A still more serious reason for withholding 
judgment is the Inek of evidence how far the 
religion of Akhenaten grew out of older forms 
of faith, and what permanent contribution, if 
any, it made to the religious thought and 
practice of Egypt. For we know little yet of 
the history of religion in Eyypt, and ure still 
linble to gross anachronisms. It is known, for 
instance, that the worship of other solar deities 
had very striking affinities with that of the Aten, 
hut it is not yet clear if priority can he elaimed 
for any close polytheistic parallels, 

It is, no doubt, very probable that ideas which 
cortainly later found much acceptance, hud long 
heen familiar in some form not essentially 
difforont. But this is very insecure ground, 
and leaves undetermined the amount of coin 
cidence between the teaching of Akhenaten and 
contemporary sun-worship, 

Yet, although an adequate history of this re- 
ligious movement seems at present unattainable, 
‘a few remarks prefixed to the translations of 
the prayers of Meryra may serve to give them 
greater interest and meaning for some renders, 


| akin to it, and whic! 


The petitions aro, of course, exclusively 
addressed to the one god of Akhenaten, “beside 
whom there is no other.” But this yery phrase, 
which is not straige to the religions Iguage 
of Egypt, shows how impossible it is to sever 
monotheism from the higher forms of poly. 
theism. 

Tho test of the purity of a faith lies less in 
its theology than in the tone and form of wor 
ship which it engendeys and maintains. Th 
sun-worship of Akhenaten was fortunate (so far 
as regards criticism) in dying before time tested 
its power to resist the clamorous needs and low 
instinets of the unspiritual rons: 0 far as we 
can see, it does not greatly differ in essential 
doctrine from systems that existed in Rgyph 
hefore and atter it, hut only in its uneompro- 
mising attitude to dissenting faiths, and the 
consistoney with which, from the beginning, it 
accopted the positive and negative consequences 
of its doctrine, In both ts we may recog: 
nize the personality of its founder, rather thaw 
the motive power of its creed, 

We know little of the attitude which Atens 
worship took up toward the cult or eults most 
probably could elaim some 
measure of paternity with regard to it, Iteould 
scarcely have proved really hostile, for its essen- 
tinl difference would have been bard to define, 
To us the relation appears rather as that of an 
untainted growth, innocent, as yet, of the com- 
promises which history extorts, towards the 
nneient seed of truth, which has grown up so 
encumbered with weeds of popular tradition as 


in practice to be inseparable from them. Its as such was not worshipped, and its form was 
advantage lay in having a definite beginning | little reproduced, Its deity, in practice. was 


and a personal founder. ‘The frank polytheism 
of Egypt could speak of the one and only and 
incomparable God, or could worship “God” 
without further definition. On the other hand, 
this new monotheism, If we may term it so 
without offence to other sun-cults, or to later 
theologies, hil, to uppearmee, more than one 
object of worship. It is generally regarded a= 
the worship of the sundise (Aten), 1b was more 
exactly the worship of Ra, or ' 
that is,as the sun between the Gvohorizous where: 
he rose and sank. ‘Thus, by « dangerous figure 
Of spocel, at Teast, it was connected with the 
old worship. ‘This is definitely proved by the 
name in the cartouches of the deity —the name, 
that is, which was considered to contain his 
essential iJofinition—* the living Ra,! ruler of 
the two horizons (* Ra-Horakhti’ in older par- 
lance and myth), rejoicing in the horizon in his 
name of ‘The Splendour which is in the sun- 
disc." Ra is the deity of the uew worship, but 
almost exclusively Na in his manifestation in 
the actual sun which daily rose and set on the 
horizon. ‘The nved for a visible object of wor 
ship, or for an object of worship deeply identified 
with the visible, was <o keenly felt that Ra him- 
self, simply as Ra, is usually mentioned only in 
the vaguest way. Expressions like that in a 
prayer in the tomb of Meryra, where the city 
of Akhetaten is described as having been made 
by the king “for Ra,” are rare, ‘The religion 
of the Aton is, therefore, far from being « wor- 
ship of God ux spirit only, or one which em- 
phasizes essential Deity much more than any 
form of manifestation, Yet neither was its 
doity one of definite matter or form. The orb 


othe hawk with the stinivc om ite head was, before 
Jong, roplacd hy tho dive lone, from the foar that it 
would be taken ax a recognition of the god Horus, or in 
‘consequence of » definite repudiation of the solar myths 
oomnected with the hawk. 
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“the lieing Aton,” that is, the mysterious Tife 
which gave movement, energy, creative and 
beneficent power to the Sun, “The living 
Aten” was “muster of the Aten,” the actual 
dise being « form of which the living god made 
wwe, and te which he was superior, The inde- 
finuble, illimitable glory whieh streamed forth 
frum tho round cirele of the sun, obliterating 
its outline, was tho best jruclieul expression uf 
the godhead, being in close touch with the 
world and man's life, and yet mysteriously 
ubove it, 

The means of communication between the 
god and his crvatures avo spoke of us threo; 
his beams (setw!), his heanty (nefern), and his 
love (morut). ‘These correspond to the three 
salient characteristics of the sun, his energy of 
light, his colonregiving power, and his hut, 
‘The light of the sun, te which form i+ given 
only when it is divided by cloud into beams, is 
depicted therefore as a series of diverging rays, 
ending in hunds, and is spoken of always under 
this figure. These beams of the sun are cele- 
Iated in the hymns as the vitalizing and health- 
giving power of the universe, by which all that 
is is created and sustained, To the * beauty” 
of the sun an entity and power is attributed, 
such as perhaps only the colour-loving Bgyptian 
would have ventured upon, These * beauties” 
refer, not to the effulgence of the noonday sun, 
but to the brilliant hues at sunrise and sunset, 
to look on which is regarded as one of the chief 
boons of existence; for life, and joy, and the very 
power to see result from the sight, The third 
emission of the living Aten is his love, by which 
his heat seems intended.’ It is little referred to 
in Aten-worship; for the heat of the sun was 
& property that had destructive as well as 


* QL in the Hymn 10 Atmon-Ra (Boulag Papyrus. 17), 
Thy love is in the southum sky... thy love makes 
‘the hands faint.” 
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beneficent qualities, ‘That destructive power 
whieh had its symbol in the Uriens, and its deity 
in Sekhemt, isnever so much asalluded to in the 
hymns of the new cult. It suggests that the 
impulses to the new faith came from a northern 
quarter, whether within or beyond Egypt. Tho 
hymns to other solar deities, on the contrary, 
show no inclination to silence in this respect, 
Aten was selected as the distinctive word of 
the new religion, because the older names were 
ull associated too indissolubly with ancient 
myths and custom. It is, in fnet, the new 
equivalent of Ra-Horakhti, and is the worship 
of Ra in his manifestation in the visible solar 
orb, the sun of the day-time in all his bene- 
ficenco and beauty. ‘The living Ru as the glory 
of the sun-dise is the official deity, Aten the 
common term of allusion, Ra, pure and simp 
is the theological deity, who has scarcely any 
place in practical worship. ‘The name of Ra 
had in the past heen kept comparatively free 
from superstitious association, and hence could 
be occasionally used in the texts; but the new 
name, which was clean from all tradition, was 
the accepted title of the god. Yet the epithet 
“living” continually insisted upon in 
writing and in picture, as if to keep the word 
“Aten” from abasement, and between “the 
living Ra” and “the living Aten" there is 
really no distinction.’ ‘The new religion neither 
sought or reached any intelleetnul subtloties or 
sublime conceptions, Its strength lay in its 


was, 


* Tho practice in personal natnes is interesting, though 
the material is sount, ‘Tho King sot an example by givi 
names compounded with Aton to all his daughters save 
the lust, whom he called Sotep-on-ra. But tho ofticinls 
seomn to have boon backwanl in following this example, 
proferring to compromise on Ra-namos, Evon the high 
Driost of the Aten und the son-in-law of Akhenaten have 
nivet the preference to the well-known rum, and the 
poople yoom to have had m habit of calling the King 
Uaen-ra, Te appoars as if there were no, popu» 
thusiawmn for the now deity even in AKbetaten. For names 
woo Graveren, in Purim, TA. chap, ¥., und Bann, 
Hoowoil, xiii. 10 
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nearness to obvious truth and obvious blessings. 
It compromised happily between crude material 
idolatry and a mysticism which had no con 
nection with life, Its deity was so supramun- 
dane that no taint of earth or materialism clung 
to it, and yet so visibly the creative and re- 
gulative power of all that is mundane, that its 
worship was in touch with the most insistent 
realities. It was by no means free from an- 
thropomorphism, and was frankly simple and 
practical; but if it cannot take a place among 
the great religious systems, it achieved a happy 
suecess in a direction where most of them have 
signally failed—a basis in reality instead of 
speculation, and natural rather than induced 
piety. 

If Akhenaten had abolished all gods but one, 
he had not surrendered or diminished the claim 
of Egyptian kings to what was almost or quite 
® secondary worship. He is still the “Son of 
Ra,” and, by synonym, “ the offspring of Aten,” 
is hniled as * the yood god,” saluted along with 
| the deity, and so associated with him in the 
aseription of praise and reception of prayer that 
it is often difficult to assign what belongs to 
each. This prominence of the king is not undue 
arrogation, but is the outcome of the changed 
condition of the pantheon, ‘The gods of burial 
to whom prayer was formerly addressed, were 
Supposed to be uo more, and their priesthood 
had no place in Akhetaten, ‘The King, too, as 
founder and head of the Aten-worship, had a 
position in the temple which he could not have 
assumed in ‘Thebes. The prayers for burial 
favours, therefore, which would have boon ad- 
Aressod ty other powors, are naturally: directed 
to the King, as the patron of the dead, in 
whose contro} all privileges and incans of happi« 
ness for both worlds lay. [Hf the dy hetep 
oy formula is nob often in evidence, it is not 
hecause the King hus relaxed his prerogatives 
or dutios. 

‘The hymns and prayers to the Aten do not 
contain « grout deal that is unique. The poly- 


w 
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hymns addressed to the sun-gods also 
admit much that is equally attractive, employ- 
ing the same or similar language side by side 
with expressions which to us have uo religioas 
meaning. But whether the doctrine of Akhen- 
‘ten was a purification of the old or the un- 
tainted expression of what was new, it is superior 
in two directions. It is free from all idle specu~ 
lations and mythology, and from the empty 
symbolism which inevitably necretes upon ther 
discarding all allusion to the myths by which 
the movement of the sun, and especially his 
passage by night through the underworld, had 
been explained. It treats the sun only as a 
visible orb; its nightly history, which had no 
influence upon the life of man, is judged to have 
nothing to do with practical worship. Faith 
is stripped of archaeology, and becomes a Ti 
and natural piety, Its other merit lies in an 
increased optimism, corresponding, perhaps, to 
an advance in humanitarian sentiment. The 
destructive and oppressive action of the sun 
is not dwelt upon. ‘The deity is presented as 
confessedly beneficent; not fear, but gratitude 
and a sense of dependence are regarded as the 
natural motives to piety. 

Tt was to be expected that in the tomb of the 
chief priest of the new religion we should find 
the authoritative ritual, or prayers which give 
specially true utterance to the new spirit, This, 
however, is not the ease, Among the religious 
texts which the tombs of El Amarna contain, 
there is only one, the well-known Hymn to the 
Aten, which bears the mark of authoritative 
composition, Tt exists om nie copy (in the 
tomb of Ay), now greatly mutilated. Unlike 
most other texts in the necropolis, it is a pure 
Hymn of Praise, containing no supplications. 
A much shorter composition of the same kind, 
but without method or literary merit, exists 
in many copies, and evidently approaches nearest 
to s popular litany. {t will be convenient to 
call it the Shorter Hymn. A third, and still 
shorter Magnificat, which is closely akin to the 


second, is extant also in two copies, ‘These two 
last occupy the chief places in the Tomb of 
Meryra, and thus gain official sanction, The 
rest of the hymns, or prayers (for they have a 
large admixture of supplication), bear no truce 


connected string of phrases which had gained 
currency, and bear every evidence of unofficial 
and extemporary compilation. 

‘Tho Hymn to the Aten has often been ascribed 
to Akhenaten himself, Though this rests on no 
direct proof, it is in itself likely, In the case of 
the Shorter Hymn, the prayer is said to be 
offered up by the King himself (* Adoration of 
Ra.... bytheKing .... forthe Kaof.....") 
on behalf of the deceased, and this confirms the 
official character which frequent repetition sug- 
gests. Probably the great hymn in the tomb 
of Ay is also to be so anderstood. Generally, 
however, the prayers are definitely shown by 
word and picture to be the utterance of the 
deceased himself. 

‘The texts in the tombs fall into three divisions, 
marked in the first place by situation, They 
are inscribed, namel 

(1) On the thickness of the door of en- 
trance. 

(2) At the ends of the lintels of doorways, 
and sometimes as an addition below the regular 
inscriptions on the jambs, 

(3) In columns ou the jambs of the inscribed 


jou, however, 
corresponds to a real difference. The outer 
thicknesses of the walls are invariably occupied 
by figures of the deceased, accompanied by the 
columus containing his prayer, even when the 
greater part of the wall is taken up with the 
royal group adoring the Sun, This representae 
tion, in fact, depicts the spivit of the deceased 
coming to the door of his dwelling to salute the 
sun.” Consistently with this idea, the figure of 
Meryra on the K. side of the entrance, from 
which the sctting sun could be seeu, is provided 


6 
with a salutation to the <un as he siuks to rest, 
hut on the W, side « corresponding praise of the 
rising orb is given as his prayer. The attribu- 
tion of these prayers to the praying figure is 
sometimes indicated by the particle Yomn pre- 
coding the name and titles at the elosu, or, more 
generally, by a =) following them. Both 
may oceut together in the body of tho prayer in 
close uf one section und introduction of another 


Pa acca lea 


this case it would seam that two recoynized or 
borrowed compilations haye heen joined in one, 
or that some hiatus in the sense was manifest ty 
the writer, Texts of the second eluss are arranged 
in five or six short columns bofore a kuveling 
figure of the deceased. The text gives a short 
colloct modelled un the prayers of the first 
and closing with the name and titles of the 
docoused, introduced by ve» 
mont in the situations uumed seems to have a 
decorative rather than a special Titurgieal pur- 
pose. 

‘The third class of texts is found on the jambs 
of the inner doors.' 
entrance to the burial chamber and take the 
place of the false doors, which are no longer 
found, the space here is devoted to formal 
appeals for reeognized burial favours and privi- 
lees. ‘These prayers are intended to be said 
by the friends who visit the tombs, and are 
arranged, therefore, as brief petitions separ- 
ately seb out in vertical columns to meet the 
eye. 

Tt may be added that the condition of the 
tombs of El Amarna renders copying excessively 
difficult at times, so that the presence or absence 
of grammatical endings such as 2, @, 1, aud the 
distinction of <= from > often admits of 
doubt, 


(oes ee Ye seam so 


‘Their employ= 


© Nevor, I think, on the door to the jhvine, 


As these represent the” 
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2, Tae Loxcen Mnavens* 
1, (Outer thickness. Weide. Plate aL) 


~ An ailoration. of Ata when he vises* on the eastern 
horizon of heaven, How beautiful is thy dawning, © 
| fiving Ru, ete, ete,, who xivest life eternally and far ever, 
| Thoa hast slliunined the two lands with thy beauties. 
Too sain il oe tes Ma ‘with [thy] 
‘Thou tinnsferrest (#) them (the 
jooples) tot Voloyed on, | oa ordainan fe asda 
{or him iit order to rojoice (2) his heart * and to give satis- 
fuetion to thy Ku. He niministers tho for theo with a 
wart [of love?) - . . « The land is subjeot to hins, ws it 
‘wns subject to thee. The ninebows (Le. the surrownding 
hhations) are in the presones of" His Majesty; their 
chiofe (2) ato colleoted (7 under his sandals, Thow 
ausist that Ie accomplishes 4 duration Uke thine ws 
King, being here with thee eternally, seeing thy beams 
ovary day. ‘Thow yrantest to Ii se-festivals® (a soils 
festival’) und multitudinous years. AN thy orbitis under 
his eye, (the eye of) thy son who proveeded from thy 
hry, the Lord of the two Lands, Nefor-Kheperu-ra, who 
giveth [life]. 
Tho Royal Chancellor, heloved of his lon, the favourite 
whom the Lonl of the two Lands fostered, the High 


* Thave received from the Biitor, and ineorporated in 
these translations, so many valuuble suggestions ou diffi 
cult points that the following payes must he considered as 
our joint work, 


“ae $y 
* Routing — J. 


+ Realing | SS 


iin am SOS 
sang 
8 


sats 
=i 


jm. 
clls 


Of. Meryra il f 
us 


oO) 
SS ch. Bunasrun, De Hynunia, p. 18. 


Sai | (ei, ne fii, 290), For. 


* Lit. “thy duration.” estore the text to aT Tee 
foil 
| Stig = A 


| LSBs s- 
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Priest of the Aten [in the temple of] Aten in Akhotaten,’ 
Bonrer of the Fan on the right-hand of the King, Meryra, 
saith (it),” 


2, (Outer thickness, Evside. Plate 3! 


* An adoration of Aten when [he sets on the Western 
horizon of] heaven? Thy setting is beautiful, O living 
ete., ote., who givest life cternally and for ever- 
‘Thou traversest the sky in pence, the two lands and the 
inhabitants welcome! giving praises at thy 
rising . » [thy beloved son] likewise; but thon 
fr king for eves. When ho rises... . by 
his hues, producing eyes. for all that be has created 
ho gives life* to eattlo of all kinds, 
"There is hoalth ut sight of thy beams, hearts 
by looking on thee. [Thy] son shall be 
of South and North, I 
two Lands, 4 

“Phe Hoyal Chancellor, Sole Companion, and the 
favourite of his Lord, accurate * for tho King of the South, 
[exact 2] for the King of the North, tho High Priest of 
the Aten, ete., Meryra, saith (i). 


3, (Antechamber. S. wall, W. side, Plato xxviii.) 


“Praises to Thee, Thou who livest by Trath, Lord of 
all Might,’ Lord of the Two Lands, N., eto, the fair son 
of the living Aten! While heaven is, thou shalthe. Thou 
shalt necomplish many years and multitudinons scd- 
festivals*: being here (?) for ever eternally. The whole 


+ The ankh whieh depends from the sign of the horizon 
is wttuched to the disc, It is us often absent as present 
from the sign of the disc, and much rarer in this hiero- 
glyph. Tho insistence upon thé living nature of the dise 
isto be noted. 

emmoes 


Ris Nowra 
© OF FO BA Ml) (et Plate xxxsii, 


ee i= 4 2 a 

toutes SS NalVer =. 
Vor \J the seribe seems to have written \, but this 
rust he « mistake of his. 


* Reading PS 
6 ie. in carrying out commands, 

om @ Dg. 
Seah ee 
Timanats, Annales du Service, ii. p. 960. 


vot =| = [By] oa oe mame). fh 
= aay | (Panchesy, X. door.) 


7 Cf. the title of the King 


49 
earth* salutes thy Au ee way we BON RBA 
their Lord " wre sees se $0. do (thy) 


will like the living Aten. ‘Thou art born even as the Aten 
is bor. Thy duration is as eternity, the duration of Ba 
as King of the Two Lands, the years of Aten in héaven. 
‘Thou hast thy dwelling in Akbetaten, the fair place 
which thou hast made for Ra, and to which all men come. 
(Spoken) by the unique and exeellent ono, beloved of his 
Lord, » favourite of the Tord of the Two Lands on 
ocount of his merit," the High Priest, ete. Meryra, 

“The Royal Chancellor, ete., ete., Meryra, trium- 
phant,” 

4. (Antechamber. 8. wall, E. side. Plato xxxviil) 
Praises to thee, O Un-on-ra, I give adorations to the 
‘height of heaven, I propitinte him who lives by truth, the 
Lord of Diadems, Akhenaten, great in his duration, the 
Nile-god by whose decrees men ar enriched, the food 
and fatness of Egypt (ki-ic ze/a-), the good ruler who 
forms me, bogets me, develops me, makes me ta associate 
with princes, the Light by sight of which T live, my Ka! 
day by day.’ (Said) by the unique one, the favourite of 
the Lord of the two Lands, one whom the King of the 
South magnified and the King of the North promoted, 
‘one whom the Lord of the two Lands formed hy (a8?) 
Ka, the High Priest, ete., cto,, Meryra, triumphant. 

"He auith, “I give thee praises, T adore thy beauty ; 
T exalt thy noble ways," my Lord! Grant to me an 
old age without being far from thee, my eye not 
groping" alter thy beauty, antil the veteran's reward 
(amakh) befalls in peace in thé venerated eliff of Akhet- 
aten.’" 


5. (Inner thickness. W. side. Plate xxxvi,) * 


“Thy dawning is very beautiful, O living Ha, e 
the living Aten, beside whom there is no other. 


giving 


* Reading (TS (2). Tho word is repeatedly followed 
by tho:plasal pronoun: inthe Long Hymn to the Aten, 
Bunasren, De Hymis, p. 35, 


» ate Se A 


" The ‘Text has been made good from Nesron L’ Horr, 
Papiers, si, 288 (eoverse). 
© Reading 2 JST. 
Rending 2 JS 2 =. 
" Ibis to be questioned whether this is to be unde 
stood ns moaning “life” or “provision here. 


* nate &. BEE 
“amie PA RASTA. 


Cf, Plate xxv. (twioe ?). 
"This prayer is repeated on the W, thickness of the 
tomb of Ahmes. 


# Read Ox? MNP Sd (Atimies), 
® 
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hhealth to the eyes by his mays, he who [has made] all 
that is!" ‘Thou risest fn the Fasten horizon of heaven 
to give life to ail that thou hast made, viz, mankind, 
ealtle, flying and uttering things, with [all kinds] of 
reptiles which are on the earth.* They are lively when 
they see thee. They lie down when thou settest. Thou 
givest thy beloved son, He who lives by Truth, Lord of 
the Two Lands, N. ‘with thee for ever,"the great 
royal wife, his beloved one, Lady of the Two Lands, N.. 
te,, being at his side,* while he gives satisfaction to thy 
heart and seeth what thou hast made each day. He 
rejoices at seeing thy beams* Grant to him eternity as 
King of the Two Lands? 

“The great favourite of the Lady of the Two Lands, 
‘Ten-re,* triumphant, says, ~ Hail tothee, who [madest (?)] 
‘yours, createdst months, madest days, ani eountest 
‘hours, lord of duration by [whom (?)] reckoning is mind. 
[Grant] thy duration as Aten to thy son, Uaen-ra. 


6, (Inner thickness. E. side. Plate xxxyii.) 
(Tae Snoxren Hows to rw Ares.) 


[Am adoration of the living Ra, ruler of the two 
horizons, rejoicing on the horizon in his name of ‘The 


= Gio) is of course & mistake for =. tr ie 
= 


pre’ 


oA = oma 
hee ants, Abeet 


* This clause is omitted in Ahmes, and iss parenthesis, 
introduced perhaps by Ten-re herself from a desire that 
‘hor mistress should share this tribute. 


SS RelS tims 


¥ () SS FEZ (atmos, where this part of 
the text is only the prologue to a long eulogy of the 
King). 


* Reading |" >. 
ae 


wnat To PI Sel SS. 
" See p. 8. In strictness it is a hymn to Ra, the 


Brillinnee of the Aten. Other versions of the text before | 


me are:—(1) A much injared text in the tomb of Any, 
published by Danessy, Recueil xv., pp. 43,44. 1 use, 
for the most part, my own copy. (2) A perfect text from 
the tomb of Apy, published by Bovmtawr, Mission 


Brilliance (F) which comes (f) from the Dise,’ | who 
ives life eternally and for ever." ‘Thy rising” is beauti- 
fal,” O living Aten," lord of eternity. Thou art radiant, 
lovely and gleaming,” thy love is great and mighty" of 
rays to produce cyes for all that thou hast created. 
‘Thy surince gleams,~ giving life to hearts.” ‘Thou fillest = 
the two lands with thy love, the good ruler™ who himself 
formed himself, making every land and creating that 


Francaise i.. pp. 11-14, and by Pirmt, Incr. i., plates 
191, 192. I use my own copy. Also fmgments of 
second text (Apy «) published by Bourinnt (Joe. cit.). 
@) A text in the tomb of Tutu published in L. D. iii, 
106 &, which [ have not revised, and which is almost 
useless. (4) Four copies by an illiterate soribe and in & 
shortened form, from the tomb of Maku, published by 
Bowxast (lee. eit). Tuse my own copies. The text in 
Plate xxxvii. has heen collated with the copies of Hay 
and L/Héte. In noting variants small differences of 
epigraphy and the worst blunders in Mabu are ignored, 


* Bead & By Ff sottowed by. the wo eariouches 


in the form invariably used in this tomb. So Mabu, 
Apy and Any adopt the earlier form of the cartouches. 
Ch p. 9. 


© Allother copies add here os a = File 
Y= aoe ee 
™ Variant, & == = cum. So also the 


ere i= (References to the hymn 
are from Bueastep, De Hymnis), 


“ Tata adds 9 EB, * my father " (2). 

“ Variant, 2 APS" cow. 

‘Variants, = (Apy. Maha a) VQS= 
(Tutu, Mabs a, }). 

Wem: Som, 

"So Any. Mahu and Apy read Todo 


bie Se ieee 
of the text of Ay, strophes 10 to 12, 


> Read (a Of Gor. any. 
Mab) writes EE ( Sb Si 


* Variant, —2 © (Apy and Mahu). 
= Veen, =" 


™ Variants, 


ZS Cpe and taba), 
* Variant aT} ion (Apy and Maha). 


THE RELIGIOUS ‘TEXTS. 


which Is ot it,! mankind, all herds and Hocks.* and all 
kinds of trees which grow on the ground.’ ‘They live 
when thou risest for them.’ ‘Thou art mother? and 
fathor to ull that thou makest :* their eyes,” when thon 
‘isest," see by means of thee. Thy rays illumine the 
whole earth : overy honrt rejoices at [sight of thee." Thou 
risest us their Lord. When thou settest “]on the Western 
horizon of heaven, they lie down" like those that axe 


$ 2! 1 (tatu), 

“et fh 3a 1 yl Sh 
in Apy). Vasant, 95 tor B55 | (Apys Mah, 
Tatu), pein 


Variant, Q OG) S (Avy and Mabu-o), Mau d | 


and See 
dave QM | 

+ The determinative is a vase @ or similar) or « table 
oLofferings a (Malu), and in Apy combines the 
features of both, having the loaves (?) uhove the vase. 

+ Rend & GS} (L'Hote and Huy 2 

Bed Goag| (te and Hen). GST 

(Any and Apy), Mahu i eloses hero, 

rad Pe id 
LHe). Apy snd Mahu write Qe YQ, 


egg “ONS : 
; 2 Apy and Mah . 
Bead T+ Apy ad Mah write Sy 


+ Read <> [| =. 
* Variant, Ay see a (Apy) 


EAR a hian Nery arowatn eas ahh 
be one of the tnost badly-written texts in Egypt by 


rendering the phrase sonsclessly [) = T= 


SS PNAS Jorma S mm 
BMT ASO 
8 Variant, swe ao 
rants tii 
aad (Any and Tatu), (Se in Apy), The injury is 


1 ee (Hay and 


=a (Apy). 


pn 
2S oe 


earlier than Hay. 


dead." ‘Their heails are Wrapped up; thelr nostrils ure 
closed until thon risest early on the Eustern horizon of 
heaven. (Then) their arms” are (sc. lifted) in praise " 
to thy Ka. When thow bringest life to hearts” by thy 
beauty, there ix life, When thou hast sont thy hess, 
all the land is in festival ;* the singers und musicians lift 
up their voice with gladness in the court of the house 
of the Benben, thy shadow on the horizow (or "in 
Akbetaten"):# and every seat with which thou art 
satisfied, and in which are food, provisions and 
offerings Thy son is pure,* doing what is ncceptable 
to thee, O living Aten;® he whom he fashioned, his 


oe 
a\so" 
The determina- 


4 Loosely writes for =|! @ 
= 
Ch, Busasren, De Hymnis, steophe 18. 


tive of is a smll cirele in Apy also, 


Shem 


* Read GF —. 


% Variant, 


te Wen 


Seo 


© Variant, FF, (Any and Avy). 


© Read 


» Variant, oe (Apy and Tutu), 


* Tutu reads He § ae) 
=] REN Ee 
* Variants] 2 Ja J Zohs 


(Apy). So Tutn, with loss of the determinative. Any is 
indecipherable here, ‘Tho reading ;O; of our text is very 


qs ttt 


likely an error for 2] oe 
= So Any anil Apy @. 
(Ary) fj ah SF yf Cam, 


ep) vem 13 | 


aR: 
(Any), = “Bp (Apy). Tutu omits the sentence, 


-Voviant, (l= (Tutu). 


= Nasi $1 Om) EN BK | 


(Puiu). Any is indooipherable. At this point the 
Vursion in Marys omits a passiye of some longth. 


Tr seems like an ertor for the 


2 = 
vasiant 4] = 
cos 


#* Read § = 
icles 


» Rona fl Be FR. 


or 
oO 


r~6~—h = 


ag ‘1TE ROCK ‘TOMBS OF EL AMARNA. 


son,' Uu-en-rm, in his inuge® without ceasing to ever- 
cone 
‘The friend of the King, beloved of his lord, favourite of 


the Lord of the ‘Two Lands, the High Priest, etc, ete. 
Meryra, [He saith it] 


3. Tue Sttorter Puayens, 


Many of the short prayers on the lintel aud 
jnmbs are so defaced that ouly « phrase here 
and there can be read. The only sure addition 
which these prayers make to what we have 
elsewhere is the epithet “the good ruler who 
loves mankind,” applied to the King (Plate 
xxxv,, framing of entrance, 2nd col,). In the 
same text (cols. 4 and 5) we perhaps have the 
phrase “Grant to me a good old age without 
being far from thee.” Better preserved exumples 
are:— 


(Plato xxxiv, Left side of Lintel. 


“Praises to thee, the living Aten, lond of everlasting. 
ness, who makes eternity, (and to) tho Ka of the King, 
te,, ete., n ruler who makes princes and builds up the 
Commoins, the Fate who gives life, Master of that which 
{x ordained (x0 in Punchery). Grant to me a good burial 
se eessus (Said) by the High Priest, ete. [Meryra)." 


(Plate xxxv, Left sido of Lintel.) 


“ Praises to thy Ka, thou who livest by Truth, Lond of 
the Two Lands N., the Hapi by whoso decree men are 
enriched, my Ka day by day.* ‘There is no poverty for 
hhim who hath hearkened to thy ways aod hath put 
repetitions of it(?) in his heart. How happy is he who 
stands in thy presence and gives his heart to the Doctrin, 


* Variant, Sy) op Any). Tutu varies from 


ote 
eer = haar ree 


“Theat {P. * Variant, = JG (apy). 


‘Instewd of this ending, Apy, Apy a and Tutu give 


Sisi—- Hore Apy « ends, but the ro: 

tuning three (Apy, Any, and Tutu) continue at great 

length the praises of Aten, put in the mouth of the king, 

sand beginning, * I, Nefor-kheporu-Ra, am thy son...” 
* See Plate assviil, Bast side, cols, 2 and 4 


OE ——— 


Moreover, thon givest to him an olil age of shy giving,* « 
happy tia?) by means of thy power. 
“(This is said) by the High Priest, ete., Meryra.”” 


(Plate xxv. Right side of Lintel,) 

“Praises to thy Ka, tbe living Aten, who illumines the 
lana by his beauty, and (to) the Ka of the King, who lives 
by Truth, Lord of Diadems, [Akhenaten], great in bis 
duration, . . . My heart rejoices 
at sight of thy » T live by heurkening to what 
thou sayest (?), me an old age without being far 
fea Maw SN in 2e\2 907a 7s D (Said) by the High 
Priest, ete., Meryra 


(Plate xxv. Left Jumb,) 

[\* Praises to thee, the Aten, who illumines the land)? 
with his beauty and to the Ka of the King, living by 
Truth, Lond [of Diadems, Akhenaten, great in hia 
duration). May he grant a goodly burial (in) the moun 
tain of Akhetaten, the place of favours in which thou 
art, to the Ka of the favourite of the Lori of the Two 
Lands, the High Priest, ete,, ete,, Meryra.” 


(Plato xxxy. Right Samb,) 


* Braises to theo, the living Aten, who illusnines ull the 
lund when he rises, and to the Ku of the King, living by 
‘Truth, N. May ho grant a long duration of lifo until an 
old age of his giving comes on, to the Ka of, oto. ote. 
Meryra, triumphant,”” 


4, Buriat Perrrions. 


1A, (Antechamber. Left Jamb, Plato xxxix.)* 

Introduction. Vraises to theo, the living. Aten, an 
to the Ka of tho King, Nefer-kbeperura-us 
(variants : ** Akhenaten " and * Nefertiti," eneh with the 
proper titulary), 

(1) May he (ie. the King)’ grant a happy old age and 
1 journoy with favours to the hill of Akhetaten (ie. the 
rook tombs). 

(2) "May he grant a good hurial after ld ago, [and 
interment] ™ in the territory of the favoured ones, 


* Beall ao. Cf. the prayer at the bottom of 


this plate (right-hand side), col. 3. 

* OL. the opening of the next prayer. 

* The lacuna» are supplied from L' Hore, Papiers ii, 
289 (reverse) : the prayers are also found in the tomb of 


Panchesy, ef. Bl Amarna ii, plate xi. 
+ sos ayaa Peachey ol oe ble to the 
Atet and are addressed to the King and Queen (may he 
give," “may she give"), 

» Road J] TTP Panchosy). 
i 


wt 


THE RELIGIOUS ‘TEXTS. 


(3,) May he grant! a long duration * seeing thy beauty : 
‘uy the sight of thoe mover fal * any day." 

(4.) ‘May ho grant » recoption of lowves, that which hu» 
boen offered in tho Prosence,* and n drink offering? in the 
‘Temple of Aten.” * 

Glose To the Ka of the High Priest of the Aten, in 
Akhetaten" (cols, 1 and 8), "to tho Ka of tho Royal 
a aud Sole Companion, Bearer of the Fan on 
the right hand of the King (eol, 2), “to the Awe of the 
Royal Chancellor, hetoved of his Lord, great favourite 
of the Lord of the TWo Lands, Meryes, trivmphant” 
(ol. 4). 


5—B, (Bight Jab of the sane, Plato xxix.) 


Introduction : Aw above. 

(6.) "May ho grant that the favoured one may enter 
and the loved one go forth, and roeeive the favours of 
the Lord of the ‘two Tands 

(6) May he grant thy* tomb(?) of wverlusting. thy 
plive of eternity; May thy name’ not become forgotten.” 

(7.) * May he (vic) geunt that thy offerings be abundant 
in thy tomb-chambor'; may thy name be eolebeatod for 
‘over and over,” 

(8) May he grant that the children of thy house 


"Tw prayer should eis, “awy ste (tho Queen) 
sgtant"” So in Panchesy, 


*Vorlant, Po" a ci. 


* Panchony adds the daterminative gf), LHdte writes 


EE cetvonovualy. 

‘Le, offered to the yod in the wmple, A atela ” 

st Leyden (Monamonion ii 10) wildy & py 
TTA 2 to he pase, 


"vioatng 2 JR SE: 
+ int DS Lf te, 


By inadvertence it hus not beou indicated in the 
plato that tho fragmentary state of the titles is duo to 
ofacement. 
* Rewd <> for <> (Panchesy), The uso of tho 
‘peison shows that theso prayers were for recital 
by visitors. _Henoo their position on the jambs, 


* Variant, a> (Panehesy), 
Hore and in the nxt oolumn read (ff)! 


pour. out bation bo son ‘at the entranes to thy tomb- 


‘chamber."* 

Close: “ta the Ka of the erpa-nnd ha-princo, the 
Royal Chancellor, beloved of his Lord, Mexyrs, teium- 
phant " (ool, 2; tho othors rupoat the titles on the 
othr jamb). 

9-18, (Hall. N. Door, Loft Jumb. Plats xxxiv.) 
Tntvoduction : * Peaiwo to thee, the livitys Ray tes, obo 
(0,) Muy he yrant w sight of the Aton each tose ()! 

lhe vines in tho mofning, forasmuch as be hearkens™ to 
that which thou saldest,"* 

(10,) ** May he grant a tomb, in which to put the youl 

to rest on its souoh, an evurlasting sont.” 

(11) © May bo geant to go in and out of the dwalling 

und to seo the buams of the sun and his rising." 

(12) “May hho grant that bis flesh live (upon the 

‘bones(?)] breathing the swoot airs of the north wind.” 

Clove : Aw in cols. 1 10-4, but * favourite of tho Lord of 

tho wo Tanda, eto,” in cols, 10 wud 12, 
14-16, (Right Jamb of the wine.) 
“May be grant « reouption of louves, that whieh 
in tho presence of the Aten.” * 


May the grant « tuyypy buial (in) thu Wil of 
Akhetaten 


(10.) "May we grant that thera be wonlth on oarth, 
spiritual nature in the underworld, whi that tho woul 
my go forth nnd be rofreshd in (its) dwelling. 


(16,) * Muy he geant With favours of 
hs good od,” 


Close: As in cols. 1 and 2% ‘The prayers were 
originally on bobalf of one Hutaay (0 p. 16), 
yi, CPanelesy), 


"Nast, 2 Sh fh he 


As tho columu Was originally introduoeil w] \= 
(p. 16), be” may still rofar to vhe King, 
“ Oris We simply added beewuse of the fen whioh 
prooedos ? 
© Ron 
Roniling 4 Y i} > Zs X=. Or porhapy 


AMET Sp shout be oa. 
“nas 257 | Woe. lt 


Monumenten, ii 
* Por the text, seu col, 4, 


"Heading <>) PK om 
* Bouding PR Of, Leyden, Monunenten, 
(Bias. 46. 


Ahines, tomb of 7, 48, 19, 50 
Aktionaten (wo King, Royal) | 
” figures of Bh, 2,30 


his relation Wo the priesthood 28, 34, 46,43 
character of. . 15, 20, 90, 92, 34, 43, 44 
founder of Atwu-worship 1,0,19, 4, 

16, 43,4, 46, "7, 62 
A, 18, 19, 45, 40, 51, 62, 58 


Akhotwten, ity of é 


»  muinbof 3, 2M, 25, 29, 43 
en) 5 19, 20, 84, 48, 46 
Buboren YT MM nr oe be hit 58 
Mars depicted, 90, 83, 99, 4, 43 
Amélineau, Me. +47 
Amon - . . : * - 1,45 
Ankb-Aten ‘ ‘ . . . . - 2 
Ankhowonpamen, 5 6 ke 
Antechambor . 10, 17, 24, 89 
Any, tomb of + + > eae 
Apy, tombof 
Aratnoclogloal Gurvey, early work by 
Architootural doxigns = 
Architecture of tomb : 
‘Aton, worship of the. 1, 16, 19, 90, 
oe ohief servitor of. 
vigh priost of . 90, 28, 9, 98, 4, 49,49, 46, 7 
hymns tothe. , 47, 49, 50 
‘manifestations of 
tomple of 15, 24, 28, 30, 82 


* The Offering Table of 


Attendants “LU, 18, 21, 22, 28, 29, 2, 

Axo entriod ie oe 

Ay, tomb of 

Baloory. . se F 2, 24, 41 
‘Bark of the Sun 26, 33, 40 
Bacrucks . : 0 
Bedehambors. + 5,99 
Bonbon, house of the 34, 36, 51 
Bent Amin, "oe mas 
Blind choir x es aL 
Bonomi. Se ached 


INDEX. 


Borders, ornamental =. 5 s+ 19,18, 80 
Boundary stele =. 5, 80 
Booquis- 5 se ese BD 
Bowls abss i = 6 oes ee 
Bowenried 2. > 5s 96,97, 80 
Bows,tho Ning =. 5 6 se + 8 
Busey i =} Kd ee 
Bullock ws device eam vere ut 
Burial vault 2 ee sew AM 
Burton... Log 4.6 


Caroloss exeoution of work 


‘Curtouchon . . . 
Cattle depicted, 
Cattleyardy 
Coiling designs . 


+ 20, 28, 88, 88 
oa = 23,29, 81, 83, 
Bm pet + $040 
5 48,1 14, 91, 9, 95 


Colouring omployed in tomb. 11, 12 14,16, 18, 21, 26, 
27, 90, 38 
Columns + 1,10, 14, 10, 20, 24, 25, 30, 40 
 boribboned, ss BB, BT 
wile! a hg a 
i MH BT, 80) 
Conventlons of Bgypllan net 14,18, 4 90,1, 98 vA 
93, 95 AI 
Copts, occupation of tombs by. . ss IB 
ws injuries to tombs by. = 7, 10, 18, 96 
Copyists, provious . + 84.8, 
Comicce .. ) 8,9, 12, 15,3, 90, 87,39 
Corridors. fe 4 88,40 
Court i font of the texas a4 10 
Covered ollrings «5 + ee se 
Dado, employment of + 20, 28, 29, 31 


22,29 
6 
10, 17 
eel 


23, 30, 97, $9, 42 
10, 11, 13, 32, 36 
13, 17, 28, 29, 31 


El Amara, disirit of | 

vy tombe of 2,3, 8,10, 19,20, 30, 49, 44,4, 48 
7, 15, 21, 95, 42 
2 ye Ae 
23, 33 
oe he 
4,5, 7,8, 29 


Ragude of tomb See ee 
Fale! - 


Pao-boarors 
Fish depicted 


a Noe fit, eS, 
10, 15, 28, 81, 6, 42 


16, 42, 53 

ASSETS 

, + 24 
Ll 2 96,97, 81,92 
2 . + 99,31 
+ 0,11, 12,28, 16, 21,49, 51 
27, 36, 39 
4,59 


V7; 


oem ae 
ss 734, 29, 39, 42 
+ 95, 31, 3 
4.7, 841,19, 14, 95,44 
8,15, 47, 48. 


nv prayers addrossedl to 
as ka of men. 
as api. 


Legrain, M. 
Lepsins 

L'Hote, Nestor, 
intel, designs on. 
Loaves stored. 
Loggia depicted 


‘Mabu, tomb of , 


90,21, 29, 98, 9,31, 
82, 95, 88, 

20, 21, 3, 4, it 

28, 88, 30, 

: Mabind 

jas. 08 

+ 91,97, 31 

Py et Cae 

+ 25, 98, 89, 96 

Sti her ei 8, 90, 44, 45, 46 


r 25 
. 23, 29, 31,8, 62 


atgates 2 
intment, receptacle or, 


: Palwoe, depiction of 20,28, 24, 25, 0 
ae a + 95,98 

Panehony, tomb of «+ 758,16, 38, 30, 02, 8 

Ponty tombot, , se 7, 18 

“ Perspective 2 5 + ~ 2, 28, 2, 98 

Pattie, Professor ©. «+ 5, 25, 00, 98, 39 

Phasb eg 4 ee ~ 22,96 

Pills 6 e+ 16,95, 0, AT 

Porebes 2 6 5 e+ + 90/94, 87, 

Portuls, architecture of . ~ 818, 15, 

Portraiture in the tomb i 4,0, 7, BL 

4 ’ Priests, dopicted Fs 29, 31, 36 
ay Barb of ‘ 10, 29 

4 Prinoessoe Lai, 97, 98,91, 92, 95, 48 

age of te), 28,8882 

| Pyloos : +80, 23, 83, AL 

Qosse, village of. Roma ht, Ww 

1 Quees, prayers addremed to. 2 68, 58 


ROS oe ky oy 
‘Ra-Horakht, worship of 
‘variation in namo of 


12,21, 98, 99, 0 


7.10, 19, 16, 99 


+ 4,6, 7,8, 91 
9, 12, 21, 28, 46 
11, 1, 26, 27, 81 
19, 4, 46. 


29, BI, 92, 86, 42 


30 | Tomple dues. 


Sky, depicted 
Bar ale bn Baye 
we hawk 
Soldiers, garb of 
Spourmen , 

Stable 
Stalroase 
Standard 
Staplos in walls 
‘Statues 

Steln in temple. 
Store-howses 
Store-room 
Stuart, Villiers 
Sunshades. 
v Superintendent ofthe ‘Treasury 
‘Swoepers 


Syrians (oe Semis). 


© 9, 16, 21, 28, 28, 88, 42 
t My 


40, 46, 47 


“Mogching, The 
Technique of soulpture 
‘all of Amaran, explanation of name 


. 93, 94 

518, 14 16, 00 
1, 5, 16, 19, 34, 48, 46 
“9,18, 15, 1, MY, 28, 43, 45, 46 


‘Toure, wite of Moryra 


southern group of 


‘Puta, tomb of 


Soribew 5 
Soulptires, merit of ~ 18,26, 81, 89, AL 
Sokhem-scoptré Ree 
Sekhomt . LN ees 
Semites 2 = 5 26,28, 38, 87 
Sorgeants see i 88 
Sethe, Professor Oe aret titers 
Shalif . 2 Foe Pe 
Shield 4 who. 26, 28, 96 
34, 99 


Cann, king styled 98, 80, 40, 49,00, 68 

Uriens , sw at, 24, 26, 96, 97, 46 

‘Vasen, ornamentation of . . 97, 8 

Weidenbuch, Band M. . + 048 
” restorations of a 8, 28, 35, 39. 

Wild, arohitest. =. s 

Wilkinson | ay 3, 90, 85, a 
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AW index to the pussaes in the text which are explanatory of the several 
plates will be found on page xi. : 
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MERYRA CARRIED BEFORE THE KING. 
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PILLARED HALL, WEST SIDE (N. WALL). PLATE XA, 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE TEMPLE (continuation). 
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